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Few Men 


have ever approached William Swinton in the art of 
taking the educational pulse and reaching it by text-book 
remedy. Born for a genius in literature as well as in the 
school-room, he combined the two tastes and their ac- 
companying talents in an ingenious way and many bril- 
liant text-books resulted therefrom. His United States 
History, the pioneer among modern histories, set the 
educational world all aglow with its fascinating recital 
of the story of our country, and with its beautiful maps 
and its vast array of diagrams, pictures, etc. 

The book as he gave it to the press twenty-two years 
ago was so modern as to make revisal of fact or method 
almost wholly unnecessary and yet the publishers have 
deemed it wise to have the latest experts touch up every 
map and chart, every page and paragraph that could 
have its effect heightened. As a result—a thing that 
rarely happens—a genuinely good thing has been im- 
proved at many points and lowered at none. Those of 
us who recall William Swinton in the days of his educa- 
tional and literary glory, all rejoice in every effort that 
keeps his memory green by perpetuating his works. 


—Journal of Education. 
The above refers to 


SWINTON’S SCHOOL HISTORY of the UNITED STATES 
By Witi1am Swinton. Cloth. 380 pages. Just issued. Price, go cents. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Corres- 


pondence cordially invited. 


Special terms for introduction. 


American Book Company 


CIncINNATI Cuicaco Boston PorTLanp, Ore. 





BOWSER’S SERIES OF 


Mathematical Text Books. 


An Elementary Treatise on Analytic Geo- 
metry. 
Embracing Plane G try and an Introduction to G etry of Three Di 
Seventeenth Revised Edition, r2mo, Cloth, 318 pages, price, $r.75. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 


and Integral Calculus, with Numerous Examples. 
Thirteenth Revised Edition, 12mo, Cloth, 400 pages, price, $2.25. 


An Elementary Treatise on Analytic Me- 
chanics with Numerous Examples. 
Sixth Edition, remo, Cloth, 511 pages. Price, $3.00. 


An Elementary Treatise on Hydromechanics, 
with Numerous Examples. 
Third Edition, Cloth, 298 pages. Price, $2.50. 


The Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. 


zamo, Cloth, 393 pages. (Second Edition.) Price, $1.40. 


Academic Algebra. 


Second Edition, r2mo, 350 pages. Price, $1.25. 
This work is designed as a Text Book for Common and High Sch 


and to prepare Students for entering Colleges and Scientific 
College Algebra. 


Second Edition, r2mo, ss0 pages. Price, $1.75. 


This work is designed as a Text Book for Academies, Col and Scientific Schools. 
It boatee at the beginning of the subject, and the full treatment of the earlier parts 
renders it unnecessary that students who use it shall have previously studied a more ele- 
mentary Algebra. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


a*s COPIES SENT FREE BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
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Experience is a 


valuable than an accepted theory. 
asserts the contrary. Good boo 


needs of the day. 


of the day. 
Consult our list before selecting new school books. 
The Normal Course in Reading, 
By Miss Emma J. Topp and Supt. W. B. PowELL, 


The Normal Course in Spelling, 


By Dr. LARKIN DuntToN and C. GoopwIn CLARKE, 


The Normal Course in Number, 


By Pres. Joun W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey. 


Our Catalogue free to any address. Correspondence invited, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


IAAI AGIOR 


To know a fact by experience is to be convinced of it. 
Many betieve the book market is overcrowded to-day, yet experience 
cannot overcrowd the market. 
mands that books, like everything else, be kept up to date. 
Teachers have learned by experience that many of the books in the Common schools do not satisfy the 


We offer books that are at once attractive and thoroughly representative of the best educational thought 
Each series is consistent, connected and complete. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 






Sound Tenshier 





A truth learned by experience becomes far more 


The progress of the world continually de- 
These demands are just and must be .respected. 


e call special attention to 
The Normal Music Course, 
By foun W. Turts and H, E, Hort. 


The Normal Course in English, 


By Prof. A. H. WELsH and Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


The Normal Review System of Writing, 


By Prof. D. H. Fartey and Prof. W. B. GUNNISON, 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
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NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


Send 
Give diagram or measures 


possible to use in School Buildings. 
for catalogue. 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
30 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 











No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 
No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23. 
No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 


same without Curtain Top, $12.50, 
$13.25, $14. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 
(Successors to ScreNcE Dept. Nat’L SCHOOL FurR’G Co., 
Established 1871.) 

179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 
- MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL 

and OPTICAL AP- 
PARATUS, 


. Valveless Air Pumps, 
') Improved Static Electrical 
Mach 









hool mos, 
Solar Projection Micro- 
at Pest Inst 
Electrical Instruments. 


&2 Catalogue and Special Net Prices on application 
Mention this paper. 


A, 0,°:i" ScHOOL PENS 








LONDON. 


PERRY & CO, est 1 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers In the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
Sole Agents, 810 Broadway, 





ee 

WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 3 
DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.’’ 


Ten years spent 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itors employed,and 
more than $300,000 
7 expended. 


Everybod 
should own this 
Dictionary. It an- 
4 swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
MN nunciation, and ¢ 

meaning of words. 

‘A Library in Itself. italso gives 
the often d d information concerning 
eminent persons; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, ‘towns, and natural fea- 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 
lation of foreign quotations, words, and 
proverbs; etc., etc., etc. 

This Work is Invaluable inthe 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 


$ Sold by All Booksellers. 
G. & C. on ig Co. @ 
Publis. 








Entirely New. 



















Abreaste, 


the zones 
Grand Educator. 






















sprain. (yutternna) $ 
Do not bi h h 4 
Oe apbio re ba cea phot DICTIONARY 
editions. 
7 ett et 
Al | 2 ® . e + 
STUDY . 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 
Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROSTCOMPANY. CHICAGO 



















‘00., 1008 S: isebihas & Se, 


BARNES INK’ 


ee 


BUCKEYE Bett L FOUNDRY, 


Se ta BELLS 


. Best Grad 
School, College & Academy 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 











Musical, far omnis, and dhighly satis- 
factory ao. &c 


WELFSS é ¢° yy. “sae. 











Important Books 


Supplementary Reading. 





Mrs. Bolton’s “ Famous” Books. 
1o vols. Illustrated, xr2mo, $1.50 per vol. 
Poor boys who became famous, Girls who be- 
came famous, ‘‘ Famous American Authors,” 
etc. By SARAH K. BoLTon. 

“Specially adapted for the rapidly growing read- 
ing circles of our country.”—/ournal of Education. 


Mrs, Farmer's “ Famous Rulers,’ 
and ‘FAMOUS QUEENS.” By Mrs. LypIa 
Hoyt FARMER. 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50 
per vol. 

“Of much historical value and positive interest.” 

—Congregationalist. 

De Amici*’ Cuore,” an Italian 
SCHOOL-BOY’S JOURNAL. By Epmonpo 
De Amicis, From the 3oth Italian edition. 
12mM0, $1.25. 

“* Deserves a place beside Tom Bailey and Tom 

Brown.”—Commercial Bulletin. 


Short Studies in Botany. By Mrs. 
HARRIET C. CooPEeR. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.00. 

A practical demonstration that Botany may be 
made attractive to very young children. 


Li‘tle Arthur's History of England 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF FRANCE, and 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ROME, giving 
in concise and easy language all the essential 
facts of English, French, and Roman History. 
rzmo. Illustrated. $1.25 per volume. 


Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. 
Translated by IsABEL F, HapGoop, 1 vol., 
1zmo, Illustrated. $1.25. 


Duruy’s History of France. By 
Victor DuRvy. ith 13 engraved maps, 
12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


A Century of American Literature 
From Benj. Franklin to James Russell Lowell. 
Selected and arranged by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Mer Majesty’s Tower. A History of 


the Tower of London, By W. HEPWORTH 
Drxon. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Astor Library of Standard 
LITERATURE. Comprising the most popu- 
lar works of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Irving, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, etc, 225 vols. s12mo, \¢ 
russia binding, 75 cents per vol. 


Standard Poets. Browning, Bryant, 
Burns, Scott; Chaucer, Milton, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Wordsworth, etc. 108 vols., r2mo, 
russia binding, 75 cents per vol. 


The Rollo Books. By Jacop Apporr. 
14 vols. in 7. 16mo. Illustrated. $8.75. 


Abbott’s American Histories. By 


JACOBABBOTT. 12mo, 4 vols. Illustrated, $6.00 


Send for our complete catalogue giving full 
in formation. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 











NEW YORK. Description and prices on application 46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
J. W. 100 Purchase Street, BOSTON. 
KINDERGARTEN oso 
SUPPLIBS. | $y Reger pramer, | Seton to cas or omeot ts eiveriaens "ra 
mentions it every time. 
Send for Sample and Vaialogue. 


Lehigh Blackboard Cloth « 


drews Manufacturing Go., 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Blackboards 





“Everything for the School-room” 





MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDS, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c., 





Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





STERBROOKS <a 


STESEsas EP Es S55. 3 ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, NY. 


No, 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333, 444, 


128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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Happiness at a cost 


of One Cen 
Books 


ture all accessible to any one, in city or country, at a rate 


ta Day. 


are the greatest sources of happiness within universal reach. The 
AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY now makes the world’s best litera- 


of cost of one cent a day 


for a dollar book; vast numbers of books cost only one-half to one-fourth of that 
price ; all best cloth-bound large type editions, no paper covers or small type. 


Any Book you want to read, 

oane loanéd to you, anywhere in the 
United States, for long or short 

time, as you desire. You can order through your county Post- 
master, Newsdealer, Bookseller, neighborhood Book Club, or 


direct from us. You can call for any book you want. 


Books Sold at the lowest prices ever 

O known. Any book supplied. A catalogue of 

160 pages of choice books sent on receipt of 

a 2-cent stamp. A book worth reading is worth owning, if you 

can afford it, but many cannot afford it; and it is worth some- 

thing to be able to read a book enough to see if it is worth own- 
ing, before you buy it. 


more than one cent 


months. It is worth m 


for only 8 cents, “The | Think of it, 
Ben H u Prince of neg for only iyiek fh alt th 
14 cents, (@ $2.50 book), 


“ David Balfour,” & cent **Lorna Doone,” : 
all of Scott’s, Eliot's, Dickenoe, Thackeray’s and oti entsi 
authors, each 3 cents, if you can read them in seven days; 
these are examples; all excellent editions, no paper covered trash 
in small type. AU the new books, a special feature. 


besides, cost a patron of 


e 
t 


Hungry Read 


In fact 


alive, who labors with hand or brain, who earns even § 
a week, who will not, by the stimulus of good books be 


that, and ¢est it, parents, employers and workers. 
own fault if you don’t get the best books, instead of trash. 


Magazines, 


half that after the first month, or a quarter of it after two 


books, since now the best cost less than 


books cost nothing, if they in- 
crease the income of the reader more 
than their cost. There is not a person 


£09 
Think of 


a day in his earning 
It is your 


all of them, for one 


cent to three 
cents 4 day, or 


ore than that just to look at the pictures. 
em, for less than the cost of one here- 


f 
hitmen Century, St. Nicholas, Forum, North 
American, Godey, and the rest, and all the books you can read, 


the AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY 


less than the subscription price of one magazine. 


and students generally need no longer go 
Wooks, all of them they want, and the best 
half what trash has cost heretofore. 


e for § cts., - smemeeet 
ITTIE W OMEN center | Clergymen wer recs won Sevent erature 
: at Rugby,” | now have it all open to them—and not for personal use only, but asa 
3 cents, “ Little Lord Fontleroy,” {4 cents, are other wer for good; organize Reading Clubs among your people and guide 
examples. It is positively cruel y to chitdren not to hem in their selections—infinite power here. 


er measureless sources of 
ppiness and good, when they can be had at such trifling cost. 





give them the benefit of these and ot 
a 


Send 2 cents for 160- Catalogue 
and full particulars. lease mention 


this paper when youwriteorcall. __ JOHN B, ALDEN, Manager. 


Teachers tmvcnen 


now offered. Increase your earning power by reading the best books, 


receive and confer inestimable 


re 
upon themselves and pupils, by the means 


THE AMERICAN COOPERATIVE LIBRARY, 


57 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Seeks Teachers who are 


without positions. 





ambitious for advancement rather than those 
GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 
* Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 


Kerr & HUuyssoon cise x ste recitration er tuts 


3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2 053,600. 


Union School Bureau { Union Teachers Agency ' 9 ¥. 4 Ath Street, New York 


) American School Bureau { 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 


essors, Princi ts, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. 


Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, KEW YORE. 








Tnremmont Pl, Boston, Mase. 70 Fite Ae Me Colt ioe Plate, Podaa One ot Mala S| TRACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | gecicw one tects forges, Potem, sx 

B. RUGGLES 4 CO. Schocks, Peep aa Circulars of choice 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address C, ° 
those wish: Sees ot (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St., 
maa | ni 8 ee CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 





E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
so Fifth Avenue, cor. aoth St., New Vorx Crry 





AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positio: We bave secured over one hundred positions during 
the pest fa Sects of New York alone, and positions in different states for tes of the 
York hools. Good openings for first- teachers to begin at once. Now Is THE To ‘ 
Bend stamp for Application Form. Harlan P. French, Manager. 24 State St , Albany, N. Y 





Skee Reoerie aaweorse 


For salaries, or change of locati my 


Brewer, Manager. 





teachers during the months of 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency tcitn Sting the'monuts of 


Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 


ugust and September by telegraph as well as by correspondence. These vacancies must be filled quickly. If so no paper will help you like Our Tuxms. Send 
i . for a copy and raise at our low club rates. 
Teachers with good preparation or good records are now in demand. Address ry abl of this : 





c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





TELEGRAPH 


particulars of the teacher you want if you have not time to write. 
Teachers in all departments ready. 
NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, I. §. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Promptness guaranteed. 
61 E. Ninth St., New York. 
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What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


’ It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
“a = who work either mentally or bodily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 


For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 


scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F, CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 
Druggists or by mail, $1. 


Be sure the label has this signaturejqy~ 


25th St., New York. 


RGly & 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
“reparation or” 


W. BAKER & CO0’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Wit] It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
gemten, costing less than one cent a@ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


GLOBES 
MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 
Potter & Putnam 
=— 44E. 14th St., 
New York. 


all de- 
N.Y. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
ts. First-c eachers wanted. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 35!1, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
Now Exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Manufactures Butlding, Department H, Group So. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


DIGESTED. 
EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, 
en lass 
EDUCATIONAL 











As our World’s Fair exhibits indicate, we have unequaled facilities 
for equipping Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Biological, and Engin- 
eering Laboratories, with apparatus of the highest grade. Inter- 
ested parties will confer a favor by writing us immediately as to their 
wants, for we may have suggestions to offer, and will gladly mail 
Abridged Catalogue 219 to any address if this Ad. is mentioned. * 


Queen & Co., Incorporated, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
undoubtedly Swedish. 


S loy d Modified to our needs 


it is a most practical method of 


EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINIRG IN WOOD. 


Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 
BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 


SUPPUES AND ALL Necessary EquiPmenr. 
We have sapplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 5 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON. 


ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago, 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 Wasnineton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 
Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 
ee 
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Makers of Scientific 
Instruments. 





Pure and Simple, is 











Everything forthe Schools rettan, ite & to. 


6 READE STREET N. Y. 


Lidigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass.; says: ‘‘1 value it as an excel- 
lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water, and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York, 





** Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.”" 





| 


| 


Over “Thousand 


CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 
yee pune 
USE THE CALIGRAPH 
gnd increase your exactitude many fold 
Manufactured by 
*HE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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HE first thing for the teacher is to im- 
merse himself in an educational spirit 
or atmosphere. His thoughts must 
run in educational channels. Not that 
he must think what mountains separ- 
ate France from Spain—that belongs 
ata much lower stage. He must be 
concerned about mind-growth, and 

ways to direct it. The preacher has texts from the 

Scriptures constantly recurring to him; the teacher 

must have sentences from the great thinkers, from the 

masters in education, coming up in his mind. 


re a) 
The watchword for the school-room is “ Advance- 


ment ;” over its doors might well be placed the sen- 
tence, “ This building is dedicated to intellectual ad- 
vancement.” So the teacher must conceive of it. Not 
that it is a place where the children are drilled in cer- 
tain tables, and in the learning of certain names. This 
was the charge Freebel brought against the school ; he 
gave himself to substituting exercises that caused the 
child to expand naturally. The teacher must rightly 
conceive of the school and its spirit. 


> 
“T am surprised,” writes a superintendent from North 


Dakota, “at the change that has taken place since I was 
a teacher fifteen years ago in Ohio, We examine a 
teacher now in educational history, principles, methods, 
and civics. We take it for granted he knows arithme- 
tic, geography, &c.; grammar is being laid aside; we 
ask every teacher to write a composition on some sub- 
ject—and I think we base our opinion of fitness a good 
deal on the way it is done. We expecta teacher will 
know considerable about the things right around her 
—the trees, the flowers, the birds, the insects, the tem- 
perature, &c. I find it necessary forme to study up all 
the time.” 





> 
THE JouRNAL has a definite mission. New ideas and 


new applications of old ideas constantly appear. A 
superintendent of schools, a principal with teachers 
under him, a teacher aiming at progress, must know the 
current of educational thought. He can get along 
without knewing it; so can a man walk to Chicago, but 
he is a fool if he does so. There is no short-sighted- 
ness equal to that exhibited by one placed in a‘respon- 
sible position, who refuses to search for light on the 
business he is engaged in ; there is no subject on which 
there is so much inquiry for light asin education. The 
aim of the editors is to fulfil the command of the dying 
Goethe, “ Let the light enter,” 


ce a) 
How often is the size of this country spoken of in ad- 


miration ; but it is not a thing to be proud of, “We 
now have 60 millions of people,” some politician will 


say, “and thirty years ago we had but 4o millions.’ 
The only thing for us to be proud of is that each man 
and woman has moral power; that is what must be aimed 
at. The Roman empire had over 100 million people, 
but what became of them? .America must aim at mor- 
ality and religion, aim at a race of people that want to 
do right. Let this be the thought of every teacher in 
every school-house. 


> 

The firm resolve should be made by every teacher, no 
matter how long he has been in school-room work, 
“This year | must advance in knowledge of education.” 
He must make it a daily business to do something like 
the work the pupil is doing; he is advancing into new 
fields of thought; he is entering on broader fields of 
knowledge—so must the teacher. Let there be a stern 
determination felt that he will know more of his pro- 
fession. The curse of teaching has been that those 
who practiced it were like sign-boards—they pointed 
out the path but did not travel it. 


a) 
All knowledge starts in the senses. The saying of 


Upham that “the mind has fountains of knowledge 
within itself,” is incorrect and misleading. The Cre- 
ator has arranged a world without the child, that rains 
upon his senses an infinite number of impressions in 
his waking moments; he has given him a mind that has 
a wonderful sensibility to these impressions. He has 
power to discriminate or differentiate the sensation his 
mind experiences. 

Now when we speak of a man as having “a discrimi- 
nating judgment” (as was said of the late eminent 
Judge Blatchford) we are giving high praise to his in- 
tellect. But how do we come to discriminate ? 

Weare born with the power to discriminate upon the 
sensations that enter the mind through the senses ; if 
this power is cultivated it spreads (so to speak) into 
the other mental operations, and the intellectual work 
is carried on in its light. For example, a child is early 
taught music; that is, it discriminates, distinguishes, or 
notes the difference between one note and its prede- 
cessor; or it is taught colur, that is, it discriminates 
one tint from another. 

Here is the first evidence of an intellectual element 
in sensation. The evidence that affects the teacher 
that a certain pupil gives promise of excellence lies in 
her perception of his possessing the discriminative 
ability; this is always possessed by the intellectual class. 
But does the teacher provide for the cultivation of the 
discriminative powers? It is not so lung ago thata 
teacher of considerable experience remarked upon see- 
ing a model lesson given in color: “ My children get 
color lessons enough at home; what I am going to do is 
to teach them to read; that they cannot get at home.” 
Indeed, lessons in color are not yet on the programs of 
many schools. Can every primary teacher say at the 
close of the day: “I have given too much exercise to 
the discriminating powers of the children?” 
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Cook County Normal ‘“‘ Summer 
School.” 


By A. E. D. 

This school was a remarkable success. Some five 
hundred teachers had assembled to sit as students at 
the feet of the famous teacher, the headmaster of the 
Cook County normal school, Col. Parker. They hailed 
not only from all parts of the United States, but from 
the British possessions, Central and South American 
states, and not a few from the Oid World; Germany, 
France, and England being represented by prominent 
educators. From Juiy 10 to July 28, every morning 
at nine o’clock the whole school assembled to listen 
to Col. Parker’s series of fifteen lectures on the “ Edu- 
cational Theory of Concentration.” ‘The word “con- 
centration” is suggestive of difficulties to the practical 
teacher. For decades past the word has been a buga- 
boo to the scholastic profession on account of its 
abuse by the adherents of the pedagogical theo- 
ries of Tuiskon Ziller, the famous disciple of Herbart. 
The concentration of Ziller ended, wherever it was 
honestly tried, in a complete eccentricity, or disruption 
of every connected subject treated by its rules, and, 
consequently, instead of assisting the pupils in concen- 
trating their thoughts and knowledge, it raised the most 
unconquerable confusion in their little heads. Now, 
this apparently new theory of conceneration has a 
striking similarity to that of Ziller. It only varies the 
central subject of concentration. It makes geography 
the center, and Ziller made historical subjects the 
center. These historical subjects were not well chosen 
and failed to satisfy. The geographical subjects may 
be better selected. But it is impossible to judge of 
what they will be, until a thorough trial of the new sys- 
tem shall have been made, and made not only at the 
school of which the lecturer is the headmaster, but at 
other schools. A proper plan of the methodical school 
work of at least one year, ought to be worked out and 
published for public schools to test the theory. Not 
until this test of practical experience shall have been 
tried, can a final judgment on the theory be passed. 

But the summer school was most remarkable for an- 
other feature, namely, the harmony with which the 
department teachers worked together. It would be 
impossible to let all of them pass in review in a short 
report like this. But afew must be mentioned. Ele- 
mentary teachers were struck ard fascinated by Miss 
Sarah E. Griswold’s ingenious way of teaching to write 
and read in connection with a simple object lesson. 
At the same time, practical teachers whoare obliged to 
finish a set quantity of writing and reading within a set 
period had a right to ask whether the new method was 
really concentrated enough to enable than to do it. 
There is the rub : the practical result will have to pass 
upon this as upon any other theory of education. 

The most attractive, suggestive, and most useful les- 
sons perhaps, were those given by Mr. Wilbur S. Jack- 
man. ‘True, his subjects are the most gratifying which 
any teacher can have. Anybody, teacher as well as 
pupil, is interested in the science of nature, and it 
hardly requires great pedagogical tact to keep classes 
interested in this kind of subjects. But Mr. Jackman 
does not owe his great success to the nature of his 
subjects only; he is also possessed of an uncommon 
amount of skill as an educator. And his pupils of the 
summer school were thoroughly charmed with his les- 
sons. Each of them could take away from the school 
suggestions enough tokeep his or her classes interested 
throughout the year to come. 

The work of Mr. Carl J. Kroh ought not to be 
omitted in any survey, however short, of this summer 
school. Mr. Kroh is trying to make his system of 
physical training an education of all manner of bodily 
exercise. He attends the games of his youngsters 
in the extensive grounds of the normal school, such 
as lawn-tennis, base-ball, croquet, etc., and tries to 
render them useful as means of education,a proceeding 
which can hardly be too strongly emphasized. He has 
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not much apparatus at his disposal, and must therefore 
do most of his teaching in the shape of free exercises. 
His normal classes, which he has had several opportuni- 
ties of parading at public meetings at the school, showed 
a splendid variety of exercises and games, which were 
as profitable to the ladies’ health as useful to them in 
their future calling. 

Space will not permit to consider more of the work 
done at the summer school. But what little has heen 
said will surely arouse curiosity.and interest in the 
work of the Cook County normal school. And all 
those interested in it will unite with us in the wish, 
that the above mentioned “new” theory of “concen- 
tration ”’ may soon find numerous opportunities to be 
thoroughly tested, and further, that it may prove more 
successful than its predecessor in the schools of Ger- 
many. 


We print the foregoing article because of the oppor- 
tunity it gives us to point out the platform from which 
much of the most conscientious criticism of all attempts 
at applying natural law in the education of children 
proceeds. It is the voice of unconscious formalism. 

Our scholarly critic means to be impartial. He is 
well informed in the history of education, and his com- 
ment and intended warning should be worth something. 
Let us examine them. 

“This apparently new theory of concentration,” says 
our Critic, “has a striking resemblance to that of Zil- 
ler.” This is not surprising since Ziller and Parker 
both give their theories as to how the Herbartian 
principle of concentration should be applied. The 
question is whether Parker’s applicatioa bears a broader 
relation to universal knowledge and to human growth 
than Ziller’s ;” whether, therefore, it is nearer truth 
and consequently nearer success. Our critic makes no 
study whatever of this all-deciding question, but allows 
a “may be,” and passes on. 

He next states that the merits of the newer system 
cannot be decided upon “until a thorough trial shall 
have been made, not only at the school of which its 
projector is headmaster, but at other schools,” It 
may be that the schools the critic would select for 
the further trial would be schools where mechanism has 
prevailed to such an extent that there is little respon- 
sive life left to awaken for the purpose. The question 
evidently in his mind is, “ Is this new system one that 
can be worked anywhere and by any one?” Shade of 
Herbart, arise and remind us all what Concentration 
means ! 

“ A proper plan of the methodical school work of at 
least one year,” says the critic, “ought to be worked 
out and published for public schools to test the theory.” 
What a stupendous assumption is here involved! Be- 
hold Colonel Parker, on the one hand, showing the 
science and art of education to be a subject to which 
angelic wisdom must apply itself in deepest study before 
a true outcome can be confidently hoped for, and that a 
final outcome is nowhere to be scented in the eternal 
future; and, on the other’ hand, our serious critic, as- 
suming that eternity is ended and its returns all handed 
in, and that the political machine is perfectly qualified 
to live it over again in a year and “ pass final judg- 
ment ”! 

Unwittingly giving to Miss Griswold an authorship 
she does not claim, that of the natural method of teach- 
ing to write and read, he gauges this method in the 
next sentence by its adaptability to the most miserable 
formalities of iron-bound curricula, made for incompe- 
tent teachers, working under a false definition of edu- 
cation. No, dear friend; such pedagogical oil and water 
won’t mix. The great function of the New Education 
is to /iberate child and teacher from the “set quantity 
of writing and reading within a set period.” Let us 
add that it has abundantly proven its capability of 
accomplishing an egua/ quantity. 

Praising Mr. Jackman’s fine ability, the critic adds, 
“but it does hardly require great pedagogical tact to 
keep classes interested in this kind of subjects.” No, 
but it requires some pedagogical acumen to se/ect for 
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educational purposes those subjects that offer “ the 
shortest line of resistance.” Only Mark Tapley would 
deliberately seek the longest. Unfortunately there are 
many pedagogical Mark Tapleys at work, manufac- 
turing for themselves and their subordinates such 
teaching conditions as shail yield the very maximum of 
“credit in being jully.” Truly, as our critic says, Mr. 
Jackman deserves no credit in being jolly whatever. 

Let us all unite with him (the critic) in his fervent 
hope that the “new theory” may soon be very gener- 
ally tested, for such a consummation would involve a 
preparatory cyclonic change in the public attitude 
toward politics and the schools, and in the sentiment 
and training of the great majority of our common 
school teachers. 


rm 
As to Character. 


A teacher was met this summer, who said, ‘ Will the 
time ever come when we can teach character?” When 
asked as to her idea of teaching character the reply was, 
““Why, to be good.” It seemed to her that the great 
thing needed was time. I[s there not a good deal of 
misconception as to what character is and how it is (mot 
taught) developed by teachers in general? It would 
$2em so. 

It may well be doubted whether most teachers could 
“teach character” if they had abundance of time at 
their disposal. This incident is remembered : A broken- 
down clergyman opened a school in a religious commu- 
nity and gave great attention to reading the Bible,and the 
study of catechism ; the regulations were very strict— 
he aimed at character. But the result was very disap- 
pointing to him and the parents. -Evil seemed to crop 
out in unexpected places, and boys thought to be quite 
good developed wicked traits. A clergyman patron 
removed his children and sent them to a public school, 
and the institution languished and was finally closed. 

Very few teachers but have been startled to find that 
they have made less progress in character-teaching 
than they had supposed ; and very many have been sur- 
prised to find they have done far more than they ex- 
pected, or even planned to do. A young man took 
charge of a school in a rough neighborhood, and made 
no plans to capture the boys’ hearts ; he aimed simply to 
hold his own and felt glad he could do this. The tefm 
came to an end and he was surprised to receive a hand- 
some gift, and to be surrounced by a group who de- 
clared they meant to do just right ever afterward. 
““What have I done ?” he asked himself over and over 
again. Nor could he obtain an answer that wholly met 
the case. 

There seem to be four things that are to be sought 
for: (1) the formation of a general tendency to act 
from higher motives ; (2) a general readiness to ques- 
tion and oppose desires—to scrutinize them; (3) to 
arouse the intuitional or conscience side of the nature ; 
(4) to encourage prompt and effective action, 

(1) Allteaching, all knowledge aids one to move on 
higher planes. There are many reasons for this ; the 
school helps to the onward, even if one teaches only 
arithmetic ; education is an onwardness. A _ novel 
reader will act from higher motives than an ignorant 
person—exceptions may occur here. (See No. 3.) 

(2) To oppose and throttle desires is a great step in 
character-forming. Theteacher in a kindergarten was 
asked, “Do you have no difficulty in the game (one in 
which certain boys passed their hands over the heads 
of the others) arising from the boys pulling the hair, 
the opportunity is so exellent?” Yes, at first they are 
always at it, but in time they learn it is noble to over- 
come their desire. This is a large field for the teacher. 
He must impress his pupils with a willingness to tread 
desire (to get even, for example) under foot. 

(3) There is an intuition of the Right, an insight of 
the Right. This is what we term conscience. This 
can be aroused by appropriate knowledge. The parable 
Jesus gave when asked, “Who is my neighbor?” is an 
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example. Knowing who was a neighbor, there arose a 
feeling of obligation of duty to be performed. 

(4) There is often a delay to do duty that is disas- 
trous. James F. had neglected to write a composition 
and was kept after school. He sat idle in his seat. 
The teacher knew that this delay to do duty was an in- 
jury.” Ishall wait just five minutes, then I shall go 
with you to your house and turn you over to your 
father and ask him to make you write compositions 
every day for a fortnight ; he will doit.” James fell to 
work, The teacher felt this was James’ weak point, 
and so it was.. He would admit it was not best to go 
into the beer saloon, but after walking up and down 
the street awhile would enter one. 

The teacher should bear in mind these four points in 
all school-work. Character building is going on all the 
time. It does not require a separate time. All good 
teaching aids (see No. 1); opportunities to squelch desire 
(see No. 2); this comes up in games as whist, chess, 
chequers ; talks, poetry, stories, etc., that reach the 
conscience—not preachments (see No. 3); exercises that 
demand prompt action (see No. 4). 


nm 
Planning for a New Year. 


By an Ex-TEACHER. 


How can I teach better this year than last? How 
can I discipline better? How can I win my pupils to 
greater interest and faithfulness in their work? How 
can I make the work more compact and fruitful than 
ever before? How can I influence my pupils more 
deeply in the direction of mutual helpfulness and right 
living? How can I secure a better understanding with 
the parents? How can I improve the lives of my pupils 
hygienically ? How can I make the school-house or 
class-room more habitable and more attractive? How 
can I improve my program? How can I save time? 
How can I make one part of the work help another? 
How can I direct my forces so as to achieve the best 
result with the least outlay of strength? How can I 
economize my own nervous energies? How can I plan 
so as to find myself less exhausted and in better health 
next June than I was last? 

These are some of the questions that the live teacher 
asks herself as she returns to her work in September, 
full of fresh enthusiasm. A bewildering array, surely ! 
Well, teaching is not simple work. 

Let us see if we can reduce this complexity somewhat. 
Let the teacher take herself in hand as a pupil, and 
apply to her own professional improvement some of 
the rules that control her efforts to teach others : 

One thing ata time. Isn't that one of the rules? How 
in the world is a teacher to face a new class, or a 
school reassembled under new conditions, with the first 
necessity before her of establishing order, if her own 
mind is chaos? 

What shall that one thing be? What was the weak- 
est point in my work last year? Is it possible to make 
it the strongest this year? How shall I set about it? 
Will the columns of THe Journat help me? Almost 
of a certainty they will. Can I find anything on this 
point in back numbers? I will search them and see. 
What shall I do with the hints that I nmy find? Read 
them all ; think them all over as a whole ; arrange them 
logically or chronologically, for application; date, or 
otherwise distinguish them, for reference, by marginal 
markings ; note in some portion of a large blank-book 
(my guide-book for the term, to be filled otherwise with 
inspirations, hints, and plans of all sorts) some record 
of what and where they are. Otherwise gather and 
arrange for use helps in this same line. 

So much for special improvement. I cannot com- 
plete my evolution as a teacher in one year. If I can 
gain this‘one strong point, I shall accomplish a good 
year’s work. Now for the general. 

The Future of Education is in the Study of Subjects.— 
The great leader of the New Education made this 
authoritative prophecy, as he showed the wonderfal 
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educative power of geography and each of its great 
children, the natural sciences. Teachers must learn 
and control this power. They must learn to use 
knowledge for character deveiopment. They must be- 
come specialists in the subjects they teach. I cannot, 
in one year, become a specialist in all the subjects I am 
expected to teach. Which shall I begin with? Which 
is the most important in my own particular work? 
Which have I handled most weakly heretofore? How 
can I pursue this study? Are books necessary? How 
can I ascertain which are the most helpful books? Will 
publishers’ lists help me? Is objective study neces- 
sary? Howcan I get the required material? Can my 
pupils help me? Cantheir parents? How will it affect 
my pupils to see me in search of knowledge? Will it 
increase their respect for study to know that Iama 
student? 

How will my study of this subject affect my work in 
a general way? Shall I as a fellow student be enabled 
to infect my pupils with a keener zest for the study? 
Will increased interest in this subject spread to others? 
Can I make any of the other work tributary to it in 
any way? Can I combine it with composition ?—arith- 
metic? reading? Will it give me opportunities of right 
training in habits? Will it reach into the home-life of 
the children? Will it make the discipline any easier ? 
Is this study for all the pupils ? Will it draw them into a 
closer friendliness to be deeply interested in one com- 
mon subject? Can I use this in developing an esprit 
de corps that will serve as a self-acting disciplinary 
agent ? 

Dear me! how this sanguine teacher goes on count- 
ing her chickens! And what disappointments are in 
store for her! But the disappointment will be far 
from entire. She will find at the close of the year, that, 
in spite of mistakes, discouragements, and even failures, 
she has advanced herself in the great subject of peda- 
gogy as well as in the special subject of study selected 
in September. Meanwhile, let her be careful, as she 
follows one perhaps unsteady light in the line of im- 
provement, not to retrogress anywhere else. Let her 
refuse at all times to sacrifice “the regular work” to 
that which may have taken a strong, new hold upon 
her. And, above all, let her keep alert to the attitude 
of “the bad boy”’—in close tuuch with his moods and 
cognizant of his circumstances and changing motives. 
G. Stanley Hall says : 

“Every educational reform has been the direct result 
of closer personal acquaintance with children and 
youth and deeper insight into their needs and life, The 
great teachers of the world lived with their —_ and 
loved and studied them.” 


» 


Scraps From my N ote-Book. 


By Supt. E. L. Cowprick. 


Never repeat the answer given by the pupil; no 
teacher should make a phonograph of himself. 

Always require your pupils to address you by your 
proper name, not as “ Teacher” or “Say;” the first is 
old-fashioned, the second rude, and neither should be 
tolerated in these days. 

Never allow pupils to stand with hand high in air, 
and frantically shake it, trying to attract your notice ; 
pupils should be taught propriety, as well as lessons, 
while they are attending school. 

Pupils should be taught to assume a proper position 
while reciting ; nothing looks more awkward than to 
see a pupil stand and lean against the desk, or bear his 
weight on one foot, while answering questions. 

In both dress and manner teachers should be models 
to their pupils; they should be taught neatness in 
dress and gentleness in manners, but how can they be 
expected to improve in these if the teacher is slovenly 
and careless in his garb, and rude in behavior. 

Do not allow pupils to walk across the floor in a care- 
less and noisy manner ; a graceful carriage in walking 
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and a quiet tread are as much to be desired in the 
young, as is a knowledge of cube root, the date of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, or the method of 
extracting the mth root of x«—1. 

Require your pupils to pronounce correctly; espe- 
cially take notice of words commonly mispronounced, 
such as “ask,” “ past,” “idea,” etc. A correct pronun- 
ciation is a mark of culture; many words are mispro- 
nounced from habit or carelessness, -and teachers should 
watch both their pupils and themselves so that no mis- 
pronounced word be allowed to pass unnoticed; if 
teachers do not pronounce correctly, neither will the 
pupils, for if example does not follow precept, nothing 
can be accomplished. 

Teach your pupils 4ow to study, for much precious 
time is wasted every day because of ignorance on this 
point. There are just two ways to do everything,—a 
hard way and an easy one, and the teacher should in- 
struct them in the latter way. Teach them what hard 
study means. Not one pupil in a hundred knows any- 
thing about it. 


¥ 


School Management. 


ORIGINAL Ways, 


VI. 


By A. C. SCAMMELL, 


Children are easily caught by the original ; the hum- 
drum never draws them. “ Thisisa fine morning to plant 
spring P’s (peas), children ; take paper and pencil and 
see how many rows you can plant in ten minutes.” The 
slow boy hurries, and plants one more row than his 
neighbor, which so surprises him that he keeps moving 
all day. The P’s, patience, patriotism, etc., may be 
made a lesson in spelling, penmanship, ethics. 

The teacher suspects, from John’s furtive manner, 
that he is reading a dime novel ; she happens that way 
and says pleasantly, “So you’ve finished your problems, 
John, and have gained a little time for reading; so 
much better than sitting idly ; if your book is nice, per- 
haps I'll read aloud from it, by-and-by.” How cheap 
John feels, as he pushes aside his book, and vigorously 
attacks an afternoon lesson. He hopes the teacher will 
forget, but she doesn’t ; she reads a chapter of “ Three 
Brave Boys of Bangola,” reads in the heroic style, and 
with her own emphasis; what! the scholars all laugh- 
ing? “It’s too ridiculous, teacher! Nothing like that 
could ever happen,” speaks out the critic of the school. 
The teacher lays the book on her desk without com- 
ment, and John never takes it away. 

Where is that humming? The teacher waits until 
she can locate it rightly, then seating herself at the 
organ, says, naturally, “Fred, I am glad you have 
learned our new song so quickly. If you will stand be- 
side me, I will play the accompaniment while you sing 
it.” Fred declines, the teacher insists, but there is no 
further call for solos in that room. 

The fortunate teacher knows how to make happy co- 
incidences that will start out a troublesome pupil all 
right in the morning ; while she may be pretty sure of 
him all day, she does well to have the unexpected near- 
by, with which she can quickly head him off, if he at- 
tempts to leave the right way. 

There is real satisfaction in surprising surly pupils 
into good nature, and making their faces shine without 
their consent ; the question is, how to keep them so 
surprised, that the frowns do not have time to gather 
on face and heart. An original teacher owns the magi- 
cian’s wand. 

¥ 


When the first savage dug out his hole in the earth, 
he seated himself in it with perfect satisfaction, and 
said: “It is finished.” That feeling has been inherited 
by the school teacher. We find some little fragment of a 
method and spend the rest of our lives saying: “It is 
finished !” —F, W. Parker. 
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The School Room. 


Serr. 16.—LanGuace, Tuincs, ano Eruics. 
Sept. 23.—NumBers, SELF, AND Eartu. 
Sept. 30.—PropLe anp Dona. 

Oct, 7.—Primary, 


Newspapers. 
When were newspapers first published in America ? 
How were they printed in those days ? 
How is news gathered from all parts of the world ? 
What are “ syndicate” letters? 
How are engravings made for daily papers ? 
What is the “plate ” matter now extensively used ? 
What great journalists has America produced ? 
Are newspapers competing with literary magazines ? 

WEBB DONNELL, 


A Reading Lesson. 


By E. M. JENNINGS. 


My Fourth reading class contains 18 pupils; they are in the 
Fourth Reader. I have attained a good deal of success in teach- 
ing this class; they come and partake of the work with almost 
as much zest as if they were playing marbles or ball. These are 
the tests that I apply: Do they take hold of the work as though 
it was important? Are they absorbed? Do they leave with 
bright eyes and flushed cheeks? Are they further along when 
they rise to go back to their seats ? 

_The class has been so stimulated that they look up pronun- 
ciation and meanings; mark emphatic words; study biograph- 
ical and historical allusions, and, finally, have some opinion of 
their own on the statements made. This last I consider very 
important. There is a biographical dictionary on my table ; it 
has no cover, it has been so much used, but one of the boys is to 
put a new cover on. Then we have a three-volume cyclopedia, 
which is much sought for. All this is preliminary work; it is 
done before the class assembles. 


WHAT OCCURRED. 


The class came at the sound of the bell in good order. Their 
books were open. (By the way, I say nothing as to book holding, 
as that is supposed to be known.) 1. We begin with a “ phonic 
drill ;” this we do very nicely and always with new methods. 
This morning I gave the sound of middle c, and all took the key 
and began a, a, a, a (long @), a, a, a, a (a tone higher and giving 
the sound ah), a, a, a, a (another tone higher, short a), and so 
on ; it was music phonics. This cleared the throats. We spent 
about five minutes thus. 

2..“John.” This pupil took the platform and faced the pupils ; 
he first looked at all of them and they looked at him. He began 
to read without looking at the book {he was so well prepared): 

“Clear and distinct through all were the mighty and various 
noises from the ‘fatal mountain’ (here he turned to the book), its 
rushing winds (here he looked at the pupils), its whirling torrents, 
and from time to time the burst and roar of some more fiery 
and fierce explosion.” 

Taking his seat I began some questions on this extract from 
Bulwer’s “‘ Last Days of Pompeii.” They pertained to the 
time and the poset, the dress, the religion, the language, in 
order to rouse the imagination. (The pupils asked some ques- 
tions.) 

No attempt was made to point out John’s faults; that is a 
cardinal principle. It is supposed that he read as well as he 
could, The effort is to cause the pupil to have a clearer idea, 
day by day, of what reading is. He must know what the mean- 
is and impart it to others. 

_ “Mary,” This pupil took her place on the platform, and giv- 
ing a glance to the class who sat with closed books, like an audi- 
ence read : “ And meekly, softly, beautifully dawned at last the 
light over the trembling deep ; the winds were sinking into rest, 
the foam died from the glowing azure of that ever beautiful sea.” 

You see (I said) what a change has taken place. The deed is 
done ; the torrents from the mountains have ceased to flow. The 
author has pictured out the scene; the reader must picture it out. 

“Helen.” This pupil read the same paragraph, but with more 
gesture and force. I encourage gesture. The pupil is expected 
to look at his audience once in every line. 


THE RECITATIONS, 


Next came recitations. One pupil gave the first stanza of the 
“ Old Clock on the Stairs ” : 
“Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands an old-fasioned country seat. 
Along its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all, 
Forever, never, forever.” 
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This is poetry. Why? 

“It is written, not. for information, but to affect our sense of 
the beautiful.” 

What is one thing that does this ? 

“The rhyme ; we love to have one line rhyme with another.” . 
_ Another? “The rhythm.” Let us take the rhythm of the first 
line with the syllable “la.” Za, la, Za, la, la, Za, la, Za. Here I 
beat time with my pencil on the desk to show the musical side of 


try. 
To understand ae we must imagine the scene. Can you 
see a village street? The portico? The poplar trees? The tall 
clock on the stairs? The poet wants us to understand that the 
world is not voiceless, (But here is a good subject for a compo- 
sition.) Another ~~ recites the second yerse. 

We had some days ago the first stanza of Bryant's “ Water- 
fowl.” -I want to hear that again, but I will read it : 


“ Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along.” 


I want the spaces between the words to be studied. There is 
more space between “ vainly” and “the” than between “the” 
and “fowler.” We don’t place our words at equal distances 
from each other, do we ? 

It appeared that all had learned the eight stanzas in this poem, 
and yet none were required to do it. 

Reading requires more study and skill than arithmetic or geog- 
raphy. The pupil must be lifted up and along. He must be 
made stronger and be energized. The reading gives force to all 
the other studies in my school. 


. 
A Lesson on the Story of Penelope. 


By CARRIE HALSTED. 


If the lesson period is a short one, only the most important points 
of the story can be dwelt upon ; but if the period is long, or the les- 
son may be continued another day, the minor details will furnish 
much material for instruction. 

If reading the tale aloud is to form part of the lesson, choose, 
for instance, the book by Charles Henry Hanson called “ Old 
Greek Stories,” which is a simple and beautifully written account 
of “ The Siege of Troy and the Wanderings of Ulysses.” Read 
first the parts relating particularly to Penelope; comment upon 
the points most worthy of notice, and question the class in order 
to draw out their ideas and knowledge on the subject. 

Take different topics in connection with the story —time, events, 
persons. Under “time” might be placed the date of Homer— 
twenty-five centuries ago; the most ancient manuscript extant— 
which is Eygptian and three thousand five hundred years old; 
the twenty years of Penelope’s waiting for Ulysses and the ten 
years of his wanderings, described in the Odyssey ; the three years 
spent by Penelope in weaving a winding-sheet for her father-in- 
law, Laertes; the six weeks of the last decade’s closing year, 
which short period only, the main action of the Odyssey occupies. 

Under “ persons” might come the names of Penelope, Ulysses, 
Telemachus, Laertes, and even Eunzus the loyal herdsman. who 
succors Ulysses disguised as a r on his return home ; Eury- 
clea who nursed him in his childhood and who is the first (except- 
ing the dog) to discover, from a scar on his foot, his identity ; and 
Argus, the old and faithful hound whose dying effort was made 
when he crawled to lick his master’s hand. 

The principal “events” would be Ulysses’ departure for the 
Trojan wars, and his return to Ithaca ; the importunity of Pene- 
lope’s suitors, her device to put them off, and her final decision 
to choose the one who could take Ulysses’ bow and send an arrow 
through twelve gold and silver rings, as had been her husband's 
wont ; the failure of the suitors to accomplish this feat, and Ulys- 
ses’ success ; Penelope's caution in owning his identity, and her 
tearful but joyful acknowledgment at last. 

The story’s geographical points of interest would also be im- 
portant ; and Penelope's characteristics which have passed into 
proverb. 

The romance might be brought out by dwelling on the differ- 
ent deities who are introduced so frequently to help on the action 
of the tale, among these would be AZolus, steward of the winds, 
in his island kingdom. £olia, Ceres, Athena, Apollo, Neptune, 
Jupiter, the supreme ruler of the heavens and the earth, and Min- 
erva ever mindful of her favorite hero Ulysses. 

The various chapters of Agnes M. Clerke’s “ Familiar Studies 
in Homer” furnish a fund of interesting material ;“ Chapter III.” 
treats of “The Dogs in Homer;” “Chapter IV.” Homeric Horses ;” 
“Chapter VI.” “Trees and Flowers in Homer.” 

Homer, himself, offers an important topic : “The Origin of the 
Homeric Poems,” by Dr. Herman Bonitz, is full of information 
and suggestions about the great poet. His name means “ joiner 

together ;” seven cities claim him; the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
the oldest known written works of Greek literature ; ancient Greek 
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history is based upon him; A2schylus and Sophocles show his 

influence, in their work; he became the standard for all the Greek 

— ; like Milton, one of the greatest modern poets, he was 
ind. 

In “Old Greek Stories,” the book chosen for the lesson, the 
author speaks of Greece’s ancient name— Hellas; and of the 
Hellenes, its inhabitants, also, of its division into small kingdoms 
whose rulers were called heroes ; thus the word “ hero” has be- 
come synonymous with the term brave or courageous man. 

The poem of the Odyssey contains many subjects that point a 
moral lesson—Circe and the Sirens, Sylla and Charybdis, for ex- 
ample; and its characters and incidents have suggested innumer- 
able pictures and other works of art,—Turner’s Nausicaa and her 
Maidens, the Gardens of Alcinous, and the Cyclops addressed by 
Ulysses, are familiar illustrations. 
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The Properties of Matter. II. 
By FRANK O. PAYNE. 


ATTRACTION, 
(These lessons are supposed to extend over a month.) 


The teacher may give each child a strip of paper three inches 
by one-half inch. Ask them to pull it. Does it break easily? 
Why does it resist when you pull it? Cut your pencil with a 
knife. Why does it cut hard? Drop your book. Why does it 
fall? Thereis power in all these things. A force in the paper 
prevents its breaking, a force in the pencil makes it hard to cut, 
and a force in the earth pulls the book down. All these things 
seem dead, but it is plain that each has force in it. Let us study 
these forces. 





here have been theories that Homer was Ulysses, p 
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and that in the Odyssey he describes his travels. 








Ulysses is sometimes called ‘‘ Odysseus ”—hence 
the title of the poem. 

The likeness of the “heroic age” to the age of 
chivalry, might be remarked upon; also the resem- 
blance between Homer's two great poems and the 
Old Testament; the Rev. W. Lucas Collins in his 
book, “The Odyssey,” says: *‘ Penelope sits on the 
threshold to weep, just as Moses heard the people 


weeping, every man in the door of his tent.” “The 
women grinding at the mill, the oxen treading out the 
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corn, the measure by cubit, the changes by rai- 


ment, the reverence due to the stranger and to the poor, all these 
are as familiar to us in the books of Moses as in the poems of 
Homer.” 

The Iliad is a tale of wars and the camp, the Odyssey tells of 
travel and domestic life; “the key-note of the Iliad is glory, that 
of the Odyssey is rest.” Some of the critics suppose on this account 
that the latter poem was the work of Homer's old age. Although 
Greek mythology and Oriental romance enter into it, the tale is 
one of pure humanity. 

Finally, a few of the theories as to the exact meaning of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey could be touched upon: one has been much 
favored—“ that in both poems we have certain truths of physical 
and astronomical science represented under allegorical form, im- 
ported into Greek fable from Eastern sources.” In Coxe’s “ Tales 
of the Gods and Heroes,” page fifty-seven, the author says: 
“ The sun (Ulysses) leaves his bride the twilight (Penelope) in the 
sky, when he sinks beneath the sea, to journey in silence and 
darkness to the scene of the great fight with the powers of the 
darkness (the Siege of Troy). Ten weary years of the war are 
the weary hours of the night. * * * 

The victory is won: but the sun still longs to see again the 
beautiful bride, from whom he parted yester-eve. Dangers may 
await him, but they cannot arrest his steps: things lovely may lav- 
ish their beauty upon him, but they cannot make him forget her. 
* * * But he cannot reach his home until another series of ten 
long years have come to an end—the sun cannot see the twilight 
until another day is done.” 


* 


Syntax by Experiment. 


Little Jane had been preg A reproved for doing violence to 
the moods and tenses of the verb ‘‘to be.” She would say ‘‘I 
be,” instead of ‘‘ 1 am,” and for a time it seemed as if no one 
could prevent it. 

Finally Aunt Kate made a rule not to answer an incorrect 
question, but wait until it was corrected. One day the two were 
together, Aunt Kate. busy with embroidery, and little Jane over 
her dolls. Presently doll society became somewhat tedious, and 
the child’s attention was attracted to the embroidery frame. 

“ Aunt Kate,” said she, ““ please tell me what that is going to 
be?” But Aunt Kate was counting and did not answer. Fatal 
word, be! It was her old enemy, and to it alone could the child 
ascribe the silence that followed. “Aunt Kate,” she persisted 
with an honest attempt to correct her mistake, “ Please tell me 
what this is going to am?” Aunt Kate sat silently counting, 
though her lip twitched with amusement. 

Jane sighed, but made another effort. “ Will you please tell 
me what thatis goingto are?” Aunt Kate counted on, perhaps 
by this time actuated by a wicked desire to know what would 
come next. The little girl gathered her energies for one last and 
great effort, and said: “ Aunt Kate, what am that going to are?” 
—Exchange. 


¥ 


The Staten Islander writes : ““ The twenty-third annual summer 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, with its 84 pages of reading 
matter, illustrations, and advertisements, is a triumph for an old 
publication and for its honored founder, Amos M. Kellogg,” 


1. Cohesion — Cut a bullet in two. Is it hard? Describe the 
freshly cut surface. Place the newly cut surfaces together again 
and press gently. Does it cohere? Try the same with putty. 
clay, dough, glass, wax, etc. ; 

2. Adhesion—Melt a piece of sealing wax and let a drop fall 
on paper. wood, glass, etc. What follows? When cold, pick 
the wax from the paper. Notice that some of the paper comes 
off with the wax. Call attention to mucilage on stamps, plaster 
on walls, putty on glass, paint on wood-work, etc. 

















3. Capillarity—Hold two strips of glass very close together 


and parallel. Dip the lower ends in water. What happens? 
Hold the slips of glass not parallel. What happens now? (Figs. 
I., II.) Cut some pieces of straw and hay in pieces three inches 
long. Dip these in water colored with ink. Look carefully and 
you will see that the ink has risen inside the 
straws. How does the size of the straw affect 
the height of ink inthem? (Fig. III.) Put a 
drop of ink on the edge of a book when held 
loosely, then pinch the book tight. Open and 
see what has become of the ink. Refer to 
blotting paper in taking up ink. Can you 
wring clothes perfectly dry? Why not? 
Twist loosely a towel or handkerchief and 
place one end ina pail of water. Let the other end hang down 
the outside of the pail. Note how the water gradually rises in 
the cloth and runs down and out upon the floor (siphon). (Fig. 
IV.) 
































4. Gravitation.—Take a cup of. water; add a little soap 
Beat with a spoon until there are bubbles on the surface. Hold 
the spoon so as to touch the water. The bubbles gather around 
it. Remoye the spoon, The bubbles go to the sides of the cup 
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Large bubbles have small ones drawn towards them. (Fig. V.) 
Sprinkle sawdust, leaves, match sticks in the wash basin. How 

do,the particles attract each other ? 

“Float a large cork in the basin of water and place a very small 
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piece of cork on the water near it. What happens? Why do 
logs and pieces of wreck float to the shore? 

Hold a marble or other object in the hand. Let go. What 
occurs? Why? Try same with feather, ball of paper, cork, 
penny, pebble. ’ 

5. Center of Gravity—Hold a slate by one corner (Fig. VI.) 
then by another, drawing a line, 42, from the corner held that 
shall be exactly vertical. Note where these lines cross, CG; see if; 
by supporting the point thus found, CG, the slate will balance. 
Balance your ruler on a pencil, your pencil ona pin, etc. This 
point is the center of gravity or center of weight. In the same 
way find the center of gravity in a triangular piece of board, etc. 

6. Weight.—Lift different objects of nearly the same size 
. books and blocks, a pail of sand 

and one of water. Make a pair 
Fo .'O of scales by suspending a ruler by 
the middle, and hanging two bak- 
ra . ing powder box covers for scale 
pans. (Fig. VII.) 

7. Equilibrium.—aA marble or 
a - ° or er 
ball rests in any position zdiffer- 
ent. A ruler on its end is ux- 
stable. Arruler on its side is sfa- 
ble. Why are ink bottles larger at 
the bottom? In what state of 
equilibrium is an egg on its side? 
On its end? Why does a man 
fall more easily when skating than 
when walking ? 

8. Specific Gravity.—Take at 
all bottle. Pour in some clean fine 
sand. Add three inches of water. 
Then cautiously add two inches 

of alcohol so as not to let the al- 
cohol and water mix. Leave the 
remainder of the bottle empty. “ 
New pour in one drop of oil (sweet oil or 
machine oil). Note that the sand lies on 
the bottom. Why? The water next. Why ? 
Why does the oil sink in the alcohol and 
float on the water? (Fig. VIII.) 
Fill a fruit jar with strong brine one-half 
full. Carefully add pure water so as not to have them mix. 
Now take an egg and let it drop gently into the water. It sinks 
in the water, but floats on the brine. Why? If allowed to re- 
main a day the egg will sink lower and lower as the brine dif- 
fuses itself through the water (diffusion). (Fig. 1X.) 

9. Hydrometer —(Fig. X.) Take a piece of dry wood as large 
as a lead pencil and about one foot long. Wind some wire 
tightly around one end, say about one inch up, and make two or 
three layers of the wire. ‘Then give the whole a coat of shellac, 
or varnish, (A) Fill a tall jar with rain water and put the stick 
in it. Mark the height to which the surface of the water comes 
when the stick is immersed. This simple hydrometer should 
sink pretty well down in fresh water. If it does not go deep 
enough, add more wire to the end to weight it more heavily. (2) 
Put the hydrometer in milk, brine, molasses, kerosene, cider, 
alcohol, oil, whitewash, and any other liquids that can be obtained, 
being careful to mark each time the depth to which the hydro- 
meter sinks, 

The foregoing experiments with others that will suggest them- 
selves to any wide-awake teacher can easily be made to fill out a 
month’s time. Always have the pupils make their own appli- 
ances when possible. 
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School Incentives. VIII. 


A NEw Way. — 
By AN OLD Focy. 


I am an old fogy by compulsion, “ the system” requiring daily 
marking for recitations and monthly reports to parents. My 
“new way ” limits itself to the monthly report, 

I am doing fifth year work, and my pupils are old enough to add 
up the credits for me and make out the fer cents, 1 have the 
same work done by two sets of pupils and every discrepancy 
hunted down to insure accuracy. 

Then they make a list for me, giving the pupils’ names in the 
order of their Jer cents., the hundreds at the top; etc. This list, 
on approval, is copied by the entire class upon fool’s-cap paper, 
and each child takes his copy home. The ten at the bottom of 
the list are required to bring theirs back, signed. 

This creates a great amount of parental indignation, which ex- 
pends itself sometimes against the teacher and sometimes against 
the pupil. It succeeds Senet universally, however, in a spurring 
up of effort at the foot of the line where that process is most 
needed. 

I occasionally visit a parent who seems lukewarm or does not 
appear to understand or whose signature I doubt. 

One mother whose daughter’s name graced the end of the list 
two months in succession, took the girl out and sent her to another 
schol where she could fail and not have everybody know it. 

That is the strength of this device. Every parent sees where 
every child’s name is, and the parents of the laggards feel the fam- 
ily disgraced all through the neighbcrhood. It is a rough rem- 
edy, I know, but effectual. Some of the disgraced complained to 
the principal about me at first, but when he understand the mat- 
ter he said, “Go right on, Miss Strong! You'll have my support 
in anything that makes the lazy work!” 

And I have kept right on, and I have had his support, and it 
is surprising how incompetency has diminished. Children with 
whom I actually sympathized, thinking the work was too hard 
for them and that they ought to be demoted, have worked up to 
full proficiency, and are actually z# better health than when they 
droned along on the slow-going plan. 

I acknowledge that the ways of the New Education are better, 
where they can be harmoniously carried out, but this is an age of 
expedients, and I hold that mine is a good one for the situation in 
which I find myself placed. I offer it for other teachers similarly 
circumstanced, 

> 


Discussions in the School-Room. 


It is a good plan for the teacher to start the older pupils thinking 
on living subjects, and to get them to express themselves. Suppose 
the subject chosen is ‘‘ How Education Conduces to Happiness.” 
The question “‘ What is Happiness ?”’ will come up ; the obstacle 
of poverty and how this may be removed, or if not removed, not 
prevent happiness. The /nter Ocean published some letters 
from which extracts are appended : 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says : ‘‘ Happiness is very largely a matter of tem- 

perament, and not to be reached by any prescription.” 
CONSIDERED BY A STATESMAN AND SCHOLAR. 

John J. Ingalls says: ** A beggar may be happier in his rags, than a king 
in his purple, Poverty is no more incompatible with happiness than wealth. 
The man who is unhappy when he is poor would be unhappy if he were rich, 
and he who is happy in a Paris would be happy ina ~——— oh 
the frontier of Dakota. There are as many un rich men, as t are 
unhappy poor men, Not that wealth and what it brings are not desirable— 
books, travel, leisure, comfort, and raiment, le companionship—but 
all these do not necessarily bring happiness, and may co-exist with the deepest 
wretchedness, while adversity and penury, exile and privation are not incom 
patible with the loftiest exultation of the soul.” 

T.V. Powderly says : ‘‘ To be really happy we should be educated, re- 
fined, and healthy.” 

Washington Gladdin says in effect : 

1. Move three times a year. 

2, Throw up your job whenever it becomes the least bit disagreeable. 

3. Run in debt to everybody who will trust _ 

4. Take a drink whenever you haven't anything else to do. 

5. Make up your mind that the world owes you a living, and that your 
woes are all due to the gppression of your neighbor. 

‘* FIRST CLASS SOCIETY " A SHAM., 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘‘ We speak of what we have seen, and 
testify only to what we have known and tried, In both conditions we have 
been a very happy woman, yet never more so than when, in a small house, 
on $3co a year, we did all our work, and tried to eke out the small income 
by taking boarders and sewing—so happy that it would not cost us one sigh 
to go back to it.” 

Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox says: ‘‘ The only kind of happiness which is 
not marred by fear of loss, change, or misfortune is usefulness to others. 
This is to the poor as well as tothe rich, It is not the bestowing of 
money which brings the greatest joy to those about us, but the thoughtful 
consideration of their rights and feeli i. 

Mr. Will Carleton says : First.—‘‘ Hang the golden rule in every hall of 
the temple of the heart, and through its influence get communication with 
the divine harmonies — unseen —— al “a oat 

SEcoND.—*“‘ Study body thorough’ see that every organ is given 
a mae ed to work free and untrammeled, as nature intended. 

HIRD.—*‘Keep close watch of your finances, and hold the expenses away 
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inside the income, however small. 

FouRTH.—‘“ Read as much as you can each day from the best masters of 
oe and thought, studying thoroughly as you go. 

IFTH.—‘‘ Take a genuine interest in your occupation, and give it your 
best effort, no-matter how humble or how temporary it may be. 

S1xTH.—“‘ Be as tidy and presentable as you can. 

SEVENTH.—"‘ Keep good-natured, and cherish your family, your more 
worthy relatives, and your congenial friends more choicely than a miser 
would his gold. 

E1GHTH—“ Help all who need help, to the fullest extent of your ability.” 

Goldwin Smith says: ‘I donot believe that the joys of a millionaire can 
be anything alike in proportion to his wealth, unless he has the soul to find 
happiness in doing good.” 

ortense Rhea says: ‘‘ If I were poor, I would work and work very hard, 
because I have found while working one forgets everything. When you 
have accomplished a great deal of work during the day, at night you 
feel at rest. Life is a struggle for all, rich and poor. ‘To conquer we must 
work. In work lie health, p rity, and happiness,” 

Oliver Otis Howard says: ‘‘ Phillips Brooks so showed;the possibility of a 
man’s being impregnated with the divine spirit as to fill him at all times 
with a bright hope, and a reasonably contented heart. This is what our 
Lord meant when he advised us to seek, first, the kingdom of heaven, which 
is indeed intrinstc and full of joy. This is practicable. It will make pov- 
— bearable and riches not only enjoyable, but useful.” 

dward Everett Hale says: ‘‘ My notion isthat a person who sleeps nine 
hours out of every twenty-four, and lives in the open air two or three hours 
of every day will be in good health if he does not drink liquor. If, also, 
he does not steal, lie, anion commit adultery, nor bear false witness, I think 
he will be free from much worry of conscience. Then, if he will keep his 
ears Open, and his eyes so as to observe the constant ness of God, and 
will live on the principle that he is working with and God with him, 
for God’s purpose, I am quite sure that he will have a time, As for 
‘happiness’ or being ‘happy,’ that is something which ‘happens.’ The 
minute a man seeks for it he loses it,” 

Joseph Cook says: ‘‘ ‘How to be happy, though poor?’ Ask Burns and 
Carlyle in their earlier career. Ask Benjamin Franklin and Abraham Lin- 
coln when boys. Ask Jean Paul Richter and Schiller. Ask Diogenes and 
Socrates. Ask Covenanters, Puritans, Pilgrims, and the whole past of 
blessed martyrs, apostles, and prophets, Ask him who had not where to 
lay his head. t but whose pierced right hand has lifted heathenism off its 
hinges, and turned the dolorous and accursed ages into new channels.” 

DISCUSSED BY A NOTED BISHOP. 


John P. Newman says : ‘‘ I believe in the superiority of mind over matter, 
and that by the triumph of grace the poor can be happy by being pure, 
Godliness is — unto all things having the promise of the life that 
now is, and that which is to come.” 

rge W. Cable says: ‘‘ It seems to me that next to being virtuous the 
best way of tasting happiness in the midst of penury is in contemplating the 
evident Se of certain rich people, their restlessness, and ambitious 
struggles for higher social positions. 

‘* Happiness is immensely a matter of the will. No one, rich or poor, 
can be happy who does not rise morning by morning saying, I will be happy, 
come what may. The man or woman who will not be happy, though poor, 
cannot be happy, though rich.” 

Edgar Fawcett says: ‘‘I venture to tell you, in all seriousness, that one 
could perhaps be happy, though poor, by constantly using-every honest 
means in his power to be less poor than he is.” 

James (Cardinal) Gibbons says: ‘‘ As far as human happiness is attain- 
able in this life, the best means, in my judgment, ‘To be happy though 
poor,’ is furnished by the sermon of Christ on the Mount.” 

Newman Hall says: 1. ‘* Be content with such things as ye have. 
Wealth which does not content, makes the possessor poorer than the poor- 
est who is satisfied. 

2. ** Let not poverty induce indolent despair, but give diligence to provide 
for your wants, regarding the meanest occupation noble because divine ser- 
vice. 

3. ‘* Be rich in reliance on God, ‘ All thin 
treasure which no foe can snatch away, an 

e” 

John H, Vincent says: ‘‘ You ask ‘how to be happy, though poor.’ I 
think, as a rule, the poor are happier than the rich, I fancy, moreover, 
than the very poor are, in the long run, happier and better off than the very 
rich. If the poor learn habits of industry and economy, if they put strong 
emphasis on true character and true culture, if they get rid of the idea that 
the luxuries of life which wealth brings are really nec to true enjoy- 
ment, if they learn how to make a good use of nature, of the public provis- 
ions made by our modern civilization for allclasses of people, such as public 
schools, public libraries, public gardens, public art galleries, etc.; if they 
make religious life a reality, they will find that the contentment of an intel- 
ligent and reverent man is in itself a fortune, and that this world and the 
world to come, with all the things which a true Christian inherits, make it 
impossible for any man to be really so poor as to excite the pity of any- 
body.” 


are yours,’ if he is yours—a 
no accident destroy or dam- 


Oliver Optic says: ‘‘I believe that the ability to be happy, though poor, 
ag I may add, with equal propriety, though rich), to be the gift of God, 
or it is inherent in the temperament born in the individual, Though a 
reasonable amount of this world’s goods is certainly desirable, as many are 
happy without it as with it. The ability to be happy is as much a talent 
born in the person, as genius in art or literature. But I admit that this 
talent, as any other, may be enlarged by cultivation and by circumstances 
to a considerable extent.” 


No one can truly toil in vain, 
Nor nobly strive for naught ; 
For though the end he may not gain 
For which he strove and wrought, 
Yet will he some result attain 
As great as that he sought ; 
And better still, there will remain 
A mind with = fraught. 
wip Burroughs Strong. 
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Your June issue (the Annual Summer Number) was of special 
interest to me, E, E, WHITE, 


Columbus, O. 
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Supplementary. 


A Thanksgiving Feast. 


We two are the last, my daughter. 
To set the table for two, 

Where once we had plates for twenty, 
Is a lonesome thing to do. 

But my boys and girls are scattered 
To the East and the West afar, 

And he who was dearer than children 
Has passed through the gates ajar. 


I’m wanting my bairns for Thanksgiving. 
I thought last night, as I lay 

Awake in my bed and watching 
For the breaking of the day, 

How my heart would leap in gladness 
If a letter should come this morn 

To say that they could not leave us here 
To keep the feast forlorn. 


Samuel, my son in Dakota, 
Is a rich man, as | hear, 
And he’ll never let want approach us, 
Save the wanting of him near ; 
While Jack is in San Francisco, 
And Edward over the sea. 
And only my little Jessie 
Is biding at home with me. 


And I feel like poor Naomi 
When back to her own she went, 
And they said, “ Is ¢4zs Naomi?” 
She well knew what they meant. 
I've staid, and the lads have wandered, 
And the time that was swift to go 
When I was brisk and busy 
Is laggard and dull and slow. 


Oh! the happy time for a mother 
Is when her bairns are small. 
And into the nursery beds at night 

She gathers her darlings all ; 
When the wee ones are about her, 
With gleeful noise and cry, 
And she hushes the tumult with a smile, 
Her brood beneath her eye. 


But a mother must bear her burden 
When her babes are bearded men. 
On ’change and in the army, 
Or scratching away with a pen 
In some banker's dusty office, 
As Martin is, no doubt— 
A mother must bear her burden, 
And learn to do without. 


I know the Scripture teaching, 
To keep the halt and blind, 

And the homesick and the desolate, 
At the festal hour in mind. 

Of the fat and the sweet a portion 
I'll send to the poor man’s door, 

But I’m wearying for my children 
To sit at my board once more. 


I tell you, Jessie, my darling, 
This living for money and pelf, 
It takes the heart from life, dear ; 
It robs a man of himself. 
This old bleak hill-side hamlet, 
That sends its boys away, 
Has a right to claim them back, dear, 
On the fair Thanksgiving day. 


Shame on my foolish fretting ! 
Here are letters, a perfect sheaf ; 
Open them quickly, dearest ! 
Ah ame, ’tis beyond belief! 
By ship and train they’re hasting, 
Rushing along on the way. 
Tell the neighbors a// my children 
Will be here Thanksgiving day. 
—Harper's Bazar. 
[Let a girl dressed as an old lady recite this poem, sitting in an arm-chair, 
resting her hands on the arms and watching a smaller girl who is setting a 
dinner table. As she begins the last stanza, a boy enters, lays several letters 
in her lap, and departs. The girl and old lady excitedly open the letters 
and pass them from hand to hand with manifestations of delight. Aftera 
use between the third and fourth lines, the words ‘‘ Ah me, ’tis beyond 
lief !” may be given in something of a stage whisper. This will require 
considerable practice. At the line “ Tell the neighbors,” etc., the mother 
should start joyfully to her feet, scattering the letters from her lap.] 
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Autumn. Thoughts. 


(This exercise is adapted for seven or more pupils in a school where au- 
tumn decorations are not impossible. The girls should wear their brightest 
dresses and the boys have buttonhole bouquets of astors, marigolds, or some 
other gay, autumnal flower. Decorate the walls around the platform with 
branches of red and yellow maple. Bitter-sweet berries if massed into 
bunches make effective garlands and festoons. The preparations for a Fri- 
day afternoon program should be impromptu and not fatiguing. A little 
help from every one is a good rule on these occasions.) 


Ist. PUPIL.—(Reading or reciting.) 


The autumn time is with us, 

Was heralded many days ago 

By hazy skies that veiled the brazen sun, 

And sea-like murmurs from the rustling corn, 

And low-voiced brooks that wandered drowsily 

By purpling clusters of the juicy grape 

Swinging upon the vine. And now 'tis here, 

And what a change hath passed upon the face 

Of Nature, when thy waving forests spread, 

Then robed in deepest green! All through the night 

The subtle frost hath plied its mystic art, 

And in the day the od owe sun hath wrought 

True wonders ; and the wings of morn and even 

Have touched with magic breath the changing leaves. 
—Gallagher. 


(Holding a bunch of blue gentians.) 


rs Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night - 
Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 
Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Its approach 


2d PUPIL. 


—Bryant, 
3d PUPIL.—(Reciting.) 
FALL FASHIONS. 


The maple owned that she was tired of always wearing green. 

She knew that she had grown, of late, too shabby to be seen! 

The oak and beech and chestnut then deplored their shabbiness, 

And all except the hemlock sad, were wild to change their dress. 

“F a fashion-plates we'll take the flowers,” the rustling maple 
said ; 

“ And like the tulip I'll be clothed in splendid gold and red !” 

“The cheerful sunflower suits me best,” the lightsome beech 
replied ; 

‘ The marigold my choice shall be,” the chestnut spoke with pride. 

The sturdy oak took time to think : “ I hate such glaring hues ; 

The gillyflower so dark and rich, I for my model choose.” 

So every tree in all the grove, except the hemlock sad, 

According to its wish ere long in brilliant dress was clad. 

And here they stand through all the soft and bright October days; 

They wished to be like flowers—indeed they looked like huge 

bouquets. — Selected. 


4th. PuPIL.—(Reciting.) 
THE PASSING OF THE YEAR, 


When I was in the wood to-day 

The golden leaves were falling round me, 
And I thought I heard soft voices say 

Words that with soft enchantment bound me. 


“O, dying year! O, flying year! 
O, days of dimness, nights of sorrow! 

O, lessening day! O, lengthening night! 
O, morn forlorn, and hopeless morrow !” 


No bodies visible had these 
Whose voice I heard so sadly calling ; 
They were the spirits of the trees 
Lamenting for the bright leaves falling. 


Prisoners in naked trunks they lie, 

In leafless boughs have lodging slender ; 
But soon as spring is in the sky 

They deck again the woods with splendor. 


The light leaves rustled on the ground, 
Wind-stirred, and when again I hearkened 
Hushed were those voices. Wide around 
Night fell, and all the ways were darkened. 
—The Spectator. 
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sth. PUPIL.—( Representing the month of October. The girl's 
dress should be decorated with leaves and her hands should be 
filled with apples and grapes.) 


My ornaments are fruits; my garments leaves 
Woven like cloth-of-gold and crimson dyed ; 
I do not boast the harvestings of sheaves, 
O’er orchards and o’er vineyards I preside. 


Though on the frigid scorpion I ride, 
The dreamy air is full and overflows 

With tender memories of the summertide, 
And mingled voices of the doves and crows, 


——Long fellow. 
6th. PUPIL.—(Holding a rose and reciting.) 


“ The soft November days are here, 
The aftermath of blossom’s year ; 
When all the verdant leaves are dead, 
And crimson banners float instead ; 
When summer, sorry she has gone, 
Turns sadly back to look upon 
Her. fading kingdom, smiles and throws 
Into earth's lap a brilliant rose.” 


7th. PUPIL.— (Rectting.) 


It is not winter yet, but that sweet time 
In autumn when the first cool days are past ; 
A week ago, the leaves were hoar with rime, 
And seme have dropped before the North wind’s blast ; 
But the mild hours are back, and at mid-noon, 
The day hath all the genial warmth of June. 
— Henry Timrod. 

Tableaux and March. 

(For the pupils who have not recited. All should be decor- 
ated with red berries and autumn leaves,and march and counter- 
march till the final bar ts struck on the piano. All pause and 
raise their hands as tf offering the fruits of the season, keeping 
the position till a signal ts given.) 


- 
The Trees’ Rebellion, 


Dame Nature said to her children, the trees, 
In the days When the earth was new, 

“’Tis time you were putting your green leaves on, 
Take them out of your trunks, dears, do, 


“ The sky is a soft and beautiful blue, 
The snow went away long ago, 

And the grass some time since popped up its head, 
The crocuses all are ablow. 


‘* Now hurry and get yourselves dressed, my dears, 
All ready for summer weather.” 

But the trees tossed their heads from side to side, 
And grumbled out all together :— 


“ We really would like to alter our dress, 
We are quite tired of wearing green ; 

Each year our new suits are just like our old, 
Can we not have a change between?” 


Dame Nature said to her children, the trees, 
“ I’m astonished, I must confess 

To hear you are tired of your robe of green ; 
I think it’s a beautiful dress, 


“ But wear it always in summer you shall, 
(I’ve said it and will be obeyed). 
However, I'll see ere the winter comes, 
If some little change can be made. 


“ Your uncle John Frost comes to visit me 
From his home in the polar seas, 

And I'll ask‘him to bring for each of you 
A dress any color you please.” 


So every year you may see for yourself, 
That whenever Jack Frost comes here, 
The trees are no longer dressed all in green, 
But in other colors appear. 
—Lizsie Willis, in Toronto Educational Journal. 


¥ 


“This tree seems to be loaded with apples,” remarks the 
stranger. “ Yes, sir,” replies the rural miss. Pop says this is 
a good apple year.” “I am glad tohearthat. Are all your trees 
Only the apple 


so full of apples as this one?” “Oh, no. 
trees.”"—Rare Bits. 
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Editorial Notes. 


As one method of teaching patriotism, some annual observance 
of Election day should be held in the schools. This suggestion 
is made in advance of the day, so as to stimulate preparation, and 
material will be offered from week to week for distinguishing this 
day, upon which a grave duty is performed and a proud privilege 
exercised by the faithful citizens of this republic. It is a time for 
the arithmetic class to make a study of statistics ; for the geogra- 
phy class to point out on the map these other favored spots of 
earth where this same duty and privilege exists, and to tell what 
else is ascertainable as to the characters and customs of those 
other free peoples; for the history class to learn how America 
burst its bonds, or, if more advanced, to compare our struggle 
for freedom with those of other nations who have succeeded or 
failed ; for the reading class to find and read or make and read, 
according to its grade, lessons upon topics relating to the day ; 
for the art class to make a model of the Statue of Liberty or 
draw Washington on his white horse, or do the appropriate one 
of the many things the day suggests; for the class in composi- 
tion to consider the difference between living in-a country where 
kings and nobles look over the heads of the ordinary citizens and 
living in a country where no titles insult the earners of the world’s 
bread ; for the class in elocution to grow enthusiastic over Sheri- 
dan’s Ride and other stories of the heroism that has won and 
maintained freedom for one people or another ; for the classes in 
grammar, rhetoric, and literature to study the orations of patriots, 
etc.,;etc., etc. 


Prof. Langdon S. Thompson supervisor of drawing in the pub- 
lic schools of Jersey City, has opened a Metropolitan normal art 
school in the University building in Washington Square, New 
York. The classes are for teachers and will meet on Saturdays. 
The courses concern themselves with such work as the times de- 
mand of our public schools, and will teach how to conduct such 
work. Mr. Thompson has been a contributor to THE JOURNAL 
and therefore needs no introduction to our readers. He man- 
aged a department in the Cook County Summer School during the 
season just closed. He is also well known as a professor in the 
School of Pedagogy in the New York university. The prospects 
of the Metropolitan Normal Art School should be of the best. 


There is a question of supreme importance to this country just 
now before the public, and one that might be discussed in the 
school room. It is the question of immigration. Ask the pupils 
to get ideas on it from newspapers, books, and people. ‘“ Why is 
it of such vital importance now?” will be asked. Because 
cholera is very prevalent in the countries from which a large pro- 
portion of the immigrants come. The report for July shows that 
during that month 22,487 immigrants arrived from Russia, Hun- 
gary, Austria, and Italy, Many Poles and Hungarians sail for 
this country from Glasgow. It takes the utmost vigilance on the 
part of the American health physicians at European ports to pre- 
vent those infected by cholera from coming. There is another 
and stronger reason for restricting immigration from these coun- 
tries: They do not speak our language, have had no experience 
in popular government, frequently entertain anarchistic ideas, and 
are in many cases paupers or criminals. On the other hand, the 
immigrants from the British isles, knowing our language and 
being acquainted with our system of government, rapidly became 
Americanized. Intelligent, healthy, self-supporting, law-abiding 
immigrants should be welcomed ;_ people that European nations 
want to get rid of we do not want. 


That teachers will hold meetings year after year and pay noat- 
tention to their needs as members of the educational profession, 
may seem incredible, but it is true. Thousands of graduates of 
state normal schools and holders of state certificates have removed 
to other states and have presented their papers, and had them 
tossed aside as worthless; this still goes on. No wonder state 
associations have small memberships when a question like this is 
ignored. 

There is another question of still greater importance—the means 
of professional preparation furnished teachers in the field by 
the state. There are teachers who hold third grade certificates 
for ten and twenty years. The state of New Jersey has the plan 
of demanding progress, but it should establish county training 
schools to meet in the summer as Minnesota does, to advance the 
teachers to higher grades. It should be an understood thing that a 
teacher receives, a third, second, or first grade certificate to en- 
able him to teach until he can gain a life diploma. And 
when he gains possession of adiploma it should be good in 
any state of the Union. There are doubtless many third grade 
teachers who would not want to press on to higher stages. As 
fast as these could be found they should be eliminated from the 
school-rooms. If the teachers are after education it would seem 
they must discuss these two questions. 
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In Brooklyn the evening schools will be reopened on October 
3. Owing to lack of funds the sessions will be confined to three 
nights each week. 


The students who want to hear Prof. Harnack’s lectures on 
theology in Berlin have to be up early. The first one is delivered 
at 7 A. M. 


A reporter of a Boston paper described a suicide. as follows: 
“It is quite certain that he was unmarried, and there is absolutely 
no apparent motive for the self-destruction.” 


Maryville, Tennessee, college is patronized by whites and 
blacks. This year seven young men and one lady received the 
degree of A. B., three young ladies that of B. L., and one young 
man that of B. S. 


Harper's Bazar writes: “ Willie was very much interested 
while the choir sang the anthem in church last Sunday. At its 
conclusion he turned to his mother, and in a stage-whisper asked : 
‘ Say, Mamma, which beat ?’” 


Nobody envies the average concessionaire of Midway Plaisance 
for his reputation. But he draws the line at prize fighters. 
There was a general protest against the continuation of the exhibit 
given by Corbett. 


The Brooklyn board of education has elected Georgiana F. Put- 
nam, an elderly colored woman, to be the head of a department in 
a large new school. Miss Putnam was principal of one of the four 
colored public schools which were abolished some years ago and 
the pupils distributed among the other schools. we 


“The great cause of the present pecuniary stringency is that 
persons who have money don’t circulate it—don’t pay their debts.” 
Exactly ; we agree with the Philadelphia Press. And now let all 
subscribers owing money to us please circulate the amount due 
and remove the “ pecuniary stringency.” Do this zow. 


THE JOURNAL has sometimes said that one-half or more of 
the work done in schools was a humbug, and has been scolded 
roundly ; for, they said, even if this be so it should not be con- 
demned. In a religious paper before us we find this: ‘‘ Much of 
the so-called prayer is nothing less than mockery.” 


The teachers in Montreal have had a circular sent them to be 
read, from a cartage company, asking that nails and bits of iron 
and tin be not thrown into the streets, where they may get into 
the horses’ feet. Many fine animals die every year from this cause, 
and many suffer horrible torments, 


Here is an example of heroism that will furnish material for a 
story in the composition class: A young lawyer of Boston re- 
cently took a number of poor boys out on a vacation trip at his 
own expense. One of the boys fell into Lake Winnipesaukee and 
the philanthropist plunged into the water to save him. Both 
drowned. 


It seems that Dr. Benson, archbishop of Canterbury, England, 
was asked to preside at the Parliament of Religions at the World’s 
fair and declined. One objection made was that the Church of 
Rome was referred to as the Catholic church. Dr. Benson has a 
salary of $75,000—greater by $25,000 than our president. Mr. 
Gladstone has written a letter; he was in favor of the congress. 


The Interior thinks that Leo XIII. would never make a good 
correspondent for a journal, because he is so lorg-winded. His 
Holiness is not the only writer who deserves this criticism. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL gets letters intended for publication that have 
to be boiled for several hours to be reduced to a reasonable 
length. 


Somehow the compositors manage to get a joke of their own 
into print in spite of the watchful proof-reader. In the /adepen- 
dent |ately a line in a poem by Maurice Thompson was rendered: 
“with scarce any choice ’twixt a fight and a cholic.” It would 
not have been funny if /vo/#c had been printed in place of cho/zc, 
as the poet intended. 


Nine colored students have been graduated from Gammon The- 
ological seminary, Atlanta, Ga,, this year. The institution has 
made rapid progress in the first ten years of its existence. It has 
a fine building, a well-furnished library, four homes for the teach- 
ers, eight cottages for the married students, and a large campus, 
which the students have put in excellent shape. The endow- 
ment amounts to a half-million dollars, 


Ex-Governor Ames will present to the town of Easton, Mass., 
a new high school building which will cost about $60,000 when 
completed. Does anyone know who would give so large an 
amount for a similar purpose to a primary school? Gifts to 
high schools and colleges are all right, but it seems to us they are 
getting more than their share at the expense of the schools that 
educate the greater class of our citizens. 


Formerly the people had an idea that any university graduate 
was qualified to teach. Experience has shown that they are mis- 
taken. Now there is a demand for trained teachers who are 
versed in the history, theory, and art of education, The univer- 
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sities begin to feel the change and find it profitable to establish 
chairs of pedagogics. The Universitv of North Carolina has 
come into line lately and appointed a professorship for instruc- 
tion in the history and science of education, Prof. Edwin A. Al- 
derman has been elected to the chair. 


Some Chicagoans have an idea that they are paying too much 
for education. ‘There are said to be eight thousand saloons in 
their city. Ask the arithmetic class how many schools could be 
built for the money spent in these liquor shops in one yom, if the 
latter take in on an average twenty dollars a day, and a fine school- 
house can be built and furnished for $58,400, 


Jersey City has decided to erect a new school-house. The site 
is to consist of twelve city lots at Van Cleef, White, and Bergen 
avenues, and the building will be erected in the center. The plans 
provide for a two-story brick building with an attic, which will be 
used as an assembly room. It is to cost $60,000, and the officials 
claim that it will be the finest school-house in the state. 


The editors wish to state emphatically that they cannot jucge 
the sex of a correspondent by his hand writing. Lately a letter 
reached them that was apparently written by a feminine hand. 
They addressed Miss A, F., and the result was that they were 
told to desist from calling a member of the stronger sex a Miss. 
They suspected that A stood for Annie, and now it is Arthur. 
One word to the wise is sufficient. 


Michigan Fas granted municipal suffrage to women. The law 
signed by Governor Rich gives to women who are able to read 
the English language the right to vote for all school, village, or 
city officers, and on any question pertaining to such regulations. 
How about the men? Must they pass an examination in English, 
too? It certainly is a step in the right direction to allow no one 
to vote for school officers who is not able to read and write the 
language of the country. 


Edmund P. Powell has written a valuable article on home edu- 
cation for Education. Mr. Powell is a vigorous writer and an 
earnest thinker. As to home education he has long felt, a great thing 
to be done was to select certain subjects that are to be pursued at 
home and discussed at home, running parallel with the subjects 
pursued in school. One of these days the teacher will take u 
this theme ; this work is so great the parents must share it wit 
them. 


It sounds rather funny to call a woman a fellow ; but it is per- 
fectly proper to do so in at least one case. Miss Kate Wertz, we 
are informed, has been appointed as Fellow in Pedagogies by the 
University of California. Her appointment is regarded as a pe- 
culiarly fitting one. Miss Wertz is a graduate of the university, 
of the class of ’78, and has had unusual success im teaching with 
a varied experience, from ungraded country schools to high 
schools, 


At the single-tax congress recently held at Chicago, A. H. Ste- 
phenson, of Philadelphia, made an eloquent onset on Henry 
George for his Chinese restriction ideas. He referred to the doors 
being shut against the Chinese, and with impassioned voice 
asked : “‘ Where did we get those doors? Did the Creator give 
them to us? Who gave us this country, anyway?” To this 
question a voice in the crowd promptly called out, with great 
damage to the flow of eloquence: “ Westole it from the Indians,” 


If any man wants to make a Jot of enemies let him get up a 
company of teachers to go on an excursion—or almost anything 
else. Col. Eugene Harrell, editor of the North Carolina Journal 
of Education, got up a company to go to the World’s fair. He 
did his level best. He had every‘reason to try to please those who 
went, but they are not satisfied. Three letters have come to New 
York about the trip. Now, Emerson says that if the angel Ga- 
briel came down on earth fault would be found with him. Col. 
Harrell did his best ; what more would you do? 


Professor Jenness, of Stanford university is making a study 
of the tramp problem. In order to get at the root of the evil he 
adopted the life of a vagabond for a time. He finds that the 
liquor curse cannot be given as the sole cause of the evil, for al- 
though most of the regulars drink, they are not what one might 
call habitual drunkards. The principal reason seems to be that 
those who have practically chosen charity as a means of making 
a living have not received a sufficient preparation for the duties 
of citizenship. Teachers will appreciate the point. 


The New York Su# mentions the following as the names of 
eight persons whom Americans believe to be the thoughtfullest 
men of the nineteenth century: “ Lincoln, Edison, Emerson, Na- 
poleon; Goethe, Bismarck, Arago, and Gladstone ;"" Goethe and 
Emerson have contributed valuable thoughts also to the advance- 
ment of the theory and practice of education. The readers of 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS will tell by the first of March, 
1894, whom they believe to be the five greatest teachers of the 
past four centuries. 

The Crétic asked its readers to say which ten books, American 


books, they regard “the greatest yet produced in America, or by 
Americans,” The figures show the number of votes these ten 
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received: 512, Emerson’s Essays; 483, Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet 
Letter ;” 444, Longfellow’s poems ;” 434, Mrs. Stowe’s “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin ;" 388, Dr. Holmes’ “ Autocrat;” 307, Irving’s 
“ Sketch Book ;”” 269, Lowells’ Poems ;” 256, Whittier’s Poems ; 
250, Wallace’s “ Ben Hur;” 246, Motley's ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.” . 


The circus still holds first place in the hearts of the children of 
the country. They would consider it positively cruel if they 
should be kept after school when it is in town. The older rural 
citizens even will sacrifice a good deal to take in the circus. A 
story is told of a Pennsylvanian swain who was to be married, 
He had just money enough to get the license. But the circus 
was coming totown, “Betsy,” said he to his sweetheart, “if I 
buy that license next week, we can’t go to the circus.” “ Then 
we'll have to put off the wedding, Billy,” said she. “ The circus 
has got to be took in.” 


The jubilee at Hamilton college over the fifty years of noble 
work done there by Edward North, professor of Greek, was not a 
perfunctory affair at all. All who know Prof. North love him. 
Few teachers have held the place he has in the esteem of their pupils. 
Fifty years at work an‘ yet full of aspiration! This seems incred- 
ible, forthe teacher usually becomes pessimistic; “ I know it all,” 
is graduaily written on his brow. Hamilton college owes a deep 
debt to Prof. Edward North: the graduates know that it is the 
teacher that has made the college what it is—not the buildings, 
not the library, not the telescopes. 


The blacksmith department of the Cogswell Polytechnic school, 
of California, has a girl student. She intends to make orna- 
mental forge work, her life vocation. She is small but has un- 
usual physical strength fora woman. She thinks that in design- 
ing attractive iron ornaments a woman’s fancy will prove more 
alert than a man’s. To perfect herself in her art she is studying 
designing, drawing, and modeling, as well as doing practical 
work at the forge in the blacksmith shop. She wields a twelve- 
pound hammer, and keeps the forge fire glowing with a blast 
engine. 


The test of the teacher is efficiency. Not the showing he is 
able to make in an examination, but the final result he can pro- 
duce in the character of those who come from under his hand. 
This efficiency is not of the sort that can be counted upon always 
to work an increase of salary. Butto leave a lasting mark on the 
mind and character of a pupil, is the unmistakable sign of the 
real teacher. And the source of this power lies not in the teach- 
er’s acquirements, but deeper in the very fiber of his character. 
“ Words have weight when there isa man behind them,” said the 
prophet of Concord. It is the man or woman behind the instruc- 
tion that makes the real teacher a great deal more than a mere 
instructor.—Edward Eggleston, 


The Philadelphia 77mes tells a new story of George Washing- 
ton. Teachers may want to tell it to their classes. Here it is: 
Washington’s head gardener was a man from some European 
kingdom, where he had worked in the royal grounds. But com- 
ing to America, he left his wife behind. Homesickness for his 
“ gude ” woman’s face soon began to prey on him, and Washing- 
ton noticed the anxious eye and drooping spirits of his servant. 
Finally the man went down tothe river and declared his intention 
of shipping to the old country, when who should come up and 
lean over the side of a newly-arrived vessel but his wife. The 
kind-hearted General had secretly sent for the woman, and she 
fortunately surprised her loving husband in one of his fits of 
despondency. 


‘‘The newspaper should be a welcome visitor to the school- 
room,” says the School Forum. This is not good advice. A 
very widely circulated morning newspaper is before us, and one 
article is headed “ Bigamy, Elopement, and Suicide, all in two 
weeks,” The newspaper (and here the average daily newspaper 
is meant) should not be in the hands of the boys and girls. There 
are few farmers that allow their young boys to be around when 
chickens, lambs, hogs, and oxen are killed. There is such a 
thing as a teacher finding appropriate news and placing it before 
the boys and girls; the great mission of the teacher is to select, 
and point out from the mass of knowledge that which is 
best for the boys and girls to learn, and not leave them to gather 
it for themselves. * 


There are various ways of helping poor people ; the best think- 
ers say, ‘‘ Teach them to help themselves.” One of the greatest 
aids towards keeping the wolf from the door is education, Gen. 
Jas. B. Weaver, a prominent Populist, says: “If I were president 
{ would place money in the hands of the poor and starving. 
Money is what the people demand and they want it right away. 
To give it to them without delay is the first duty of Congress, 
and if the Populist party had the votes there would be no funny 
business about it either.” President Cleveland has $50,000 per 
year; he can give as much of this as he pleases to the poor. He 
cannot go to the treasury and take out a dollar and give them. 
There need be no poor and starving in this country unless there 
is sickness. 
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_ It is not often that the chaplains to the House of Representa- 

tives remember the schools and teachers of the country in their 
prayers. The following prayer of a former chaplain is worth re- 
membering as a suitable opening for institutes and teachers’ 
meetings : 
_ “Oh! Lord God, we devoutly thank Thee that in the public schools and 
in the seats of higher learning the gates of knowledge are open to the masses 
of the children and youth of our broad country. Lift their instructors toa 
higher level, so that they may teach more and impart to their youths and 
pupils inspiration of the intellect rather than cram of knowledge and mem- 
ory. Instruct the young men of the universities and colleges that the Lord 
hath no delight in the legs of a man, but in a sound head, a wise heart, a 
pure life, and a noble character. So, give to the nation in the persons of 
the new race coming on the stage a higher type of manhood, the best herit- 
age of the past and the loftiest inspirations of the future.” 


The Liberty bell which was cast at the foundry of Clinton H. 
Meneely, at Troy, was on exhibition here in New York some days 
ago. It weighs six and a half tons, and it required twenty-five 
‘longshoremen and stevedores, with lots of tackle, to get it on a 
truck. From here it was taken to Philadelphia, thence to Wil- 
mington, Washington, Baltimore, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Indian- 
apolis, and finally to Chicago. Last week it rang for the Grand 
Army men on their day in Chicago. Georgia wants it next year 
when the centennial of its ratification of the constitution is cele- 
brated. San Francisco would like to have it forthe next Fourth of 
July. England has asked for it for the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Runnymede, where the Magna Charter was 
granted. It is proposed to take it to the Holy Land so that 
it may ring out, “Peace on earth; Good will toward men” on 
Christmas eve in 1900, 


_ The causes of the financial distress in business circles will fur- 
nish an interesting topic for school-room discussions. It has been 
found that the most important single cause is the hoarding of 
money. This information ought not to be withheld from our 
future citizens. The New York Evening Post has counted out 
that if every citizen should withdrew only $24 in currency from 
circulation there would be no money in the country outside the 

overnment’s vaults. It thinks that when the Sherman silver law 

as been repealed the first result will probably be a heavy invest- 
ment demand from Europe; the second, the cancellation of ten 
or fifteen millions of clearing house certificates and the resump- 
tion of unrestricted cash payments by the banks. This will be 
followed as it was in 1873 by a sudden pouring out of locked-up 
funds, and in due season by a restoration of the monetary equi- 
librium. This takes time, of course. But the hard experience of 
the country should prove a useful lesson. ‘The schools are the 
only agencies that can transmit it to future generations and there- 
by prevent its repetition. 


_ There was a time—and not so very long ago—when the facul- 
ties of universities were monopolized by clergymen. The people 
had been led tu believe that they made the best teachers. This 
popular fallacy has been exploded. _It is now almost universally 
recognized that preaching and teaching are two distinct profes- 
sions, each requiring special qualifications. Even in conservative 
England this idea is now accepted by all. Dr. Jessop tells in the 
Nineteenth Century that in the University of Cambridge, for in- 
stance, there were fifty years ago twenty-four professors, of whom 
only five were laymen. Now there are forty professors, of whom, 
camerre the professors of Divinity, only three are clergymen. 

e adds : 


“ The leaders in thought and culture, in mathematical and physical science, 
in history, economics, linguistics, even in classical learning—the leaders in lit- 
erature in its widest acceptation—are no longer to be found among the ordained 
clergy of the Church of England, but outside its ranks. In 1843 there were 
ninety fellows of the Royal society who were in holy orders. In 1893 the 
names of no more than fifteen clergymen of the established church are to be 
found in the roll-call. of England’s most illustrious brotherhood, It is worse 
than idle to shut our eyes to all this—the logic of fac s is irresistible.” 


The Cherokee Indians expend annually $100,000 for their schools 
ie they number as a nation, only some eighteen thousand. 
W. H. Jackson is their superintendent of public instruction. 
Under his intelligent management the schools have made a 
steady progress. Every child in the nation can now secure a 
good education without cost. Nearly all the teachers are native 
Cherokees. In the higher educational institutions, however, 
several persons from the states are employed. Miss Wilson, 
principal of the female seminary, near the capital at Tahlequah, 
is from Fayetteville, Ark., and has taught in the nation for twenty 
years. Prof. Pointer, who has charge of the male seminary, is a 
native of Tennessee and a graduate of Vanderbilt university at 
Nashville. One of his assistants is Walter A. Thompson, a 
native Cherokee, educated solely in the nation’s schools. In this 
institution are 150 young Cherokees, who are receiving a very 
thorough education. 


About three-fourths of the teachers of the nation are women, 
and a recent visitor speaks very highly of the earnestness with 
which they go about their work. There are few among them 
that are not making an effort to advance in professional knowl- 
edge. Quite a number of them are readers of our educational 
journals, 
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A Reminiscence of John Stephenson. 


Mr, John Stephenson was for many years an active member of the Twen- 
ty-first ward school board. The visitors’ books for that period bear the 
record of his methodical weekly visits. From the date of his withdrawal up 
to the very close of his life his interest in the joys and woes of the seven de- 
pene of the Twenty-first ward never flagged. To speak only of his 
ast act in the interest of the schools, the following characteristic note was 
received from him dated June 8, 1893: ‘‘I send by messenger a sack with 
the samples of leaves in conformity to your wishes, as expressed by your 
note—as understood by my man ‘ Friday.’ Yours as aforetime, 

(Signed) JouHN STEPHENSON,” 

This sack contained the very quintessence of joy for the hundreds of little 
~ in the primary department of No. 49. It contained twigs and branches 
fresh cut from the trees of Mr. Stephenson’s beautiful grounds at New Ro- 
chelle. Such a delicious woodsy fragrance as pervaded that main room 
when bundle after bundle was taken from the sack, each duly tied and la- 
beled ! There were oak leaves, and elm, and maple, and apple, and clover, 
and grapevine, etc., etc. 

Each teacher carried to her room her selected bundle, Then followed such 
loving, dainty pattings as each child placed its leaf between pieces of news- 
paper ready to be pressed in its Reader. Early the next week these pressed 
leaves were ready to be mounted. 

To accomplish this,some sought the paper-hanger opposite the school 
who will supply any class with a mug of ready-made paste for one cent ; 
some preferred to use mucileged slips of paper after the fashion of real bot- 
anists. It opened up a new industry. As paste or mucilage, during the 
coming vacation, might not be obtainable in the home, a third mode of 
mounting was taught. With No. 60 white cotton some sewed their leaves 
to their manilla papers. 

These oblong pieces of manilla paper when folded resembled square 
books. On one inner page was the mounted leaf, on the otherthe outline of 
the leaf drawn and the child’s name written. 

June 22 was reception day. Atg:15 A M., the worthy successor of John Ste- 
phenson, E. Ellery Anderson, and numerous friends responded to the invi- 
tation of the pupils of No. 49. Each pupil brought its manilla booklet to 
the main room. Atthe proper time a little fellow announced, ‘‘ Our class has 
oak leaves.” Whereupon with a little rustle every boy in that class displayed 
his pressed lezf. Then a little girl named the beech as the chosen leaf of 
her class, and again the flutter of opening booklets ; until every class and 
every child in every class, with faces aglow with pride and real joy, held 
open its exhibit. 

Mr. Anderson could not but respond most feelingly, making most honora- 
ble mention of Mr. John Stephenson who fenttined the leaves, Since then 
he has passed away, but ‘his works do follow him.” 

Principal P.D., G. S. 49. SARAH F, BUCKELEW, 


The High School. 


It is a general source of pain that not only so few enter the 
high school, but so few enter the high school and graduate. 
Supt. C. E. Meleney gives some figures in the Mew England 
Journal of Education 
1880, 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
107 94 111 96 122 170 140 349 175 187 196 216 

68 6 73 8 79 Of 105 107 112 129 142 
2d class, ca Ss eS 65 6 70 72 82 77 87 
1st class, 35 30 45 46 50 58 56 58 6 64 71 8 
Graduated, 28 34 35 43 46 46 56 53 59 68 6 68 


In the third class the number entering the year before had been 
reduced in the twelve years as follows : 36 per cent, 27, 34, 16, 35, 
45. 25, 28, 33. 40, 35, 35- From this it will be seen that of the 
twelve years there were for six years a reduction of 33 to 35 per 
cent., or of one-third; that of the remaining six years three of 
them had but one-fourth drop out, one year but one-sixth, while 
two had nearly one-half. The rule is clear, therefore, that about 
one-third of the class usually drops out within a year. 

The second year percentage that drops out is as follows: 35, 
26, 27, 22, 22, 28, 26, 34. 35, 29, 30, 33, 35- From this it appears 
that in seven of the twelve years about one-third leave, and that 
for the other years about one-fourth leave. This simply indicates 
greater stability in the proportion that leaves. 

In the third year the percentages that leave are as follows : 
20, 30, 12, 18, 23, 12, 6, 20, 20, 20, 20,-18. From this it appears 
that in eight of the twelve years about one-fifth leave, that in 
three of the other years only about one-tenth leave, and that in 
one year only more than one-fifth left. 

The fourth year the percentages were as follows: 20, 7, 20, 7, 
8, 20, 0, 8, 10, 0, 15, 15. From this it appears that in five of the 
twelve years only about one in fifteen left, that in but three of the 
twelve did so many as one in five leave, that in two one in seven, 
and in two years none left. 


4th class, 
3d class, 


* 


RAILROADS IN UNITED STATES.—The figures contained in 
the fourth annual report of the statistician of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission show that no other region in the world of 
anything like an equal extent is so well supplied with railroads as 
is that portion of the United States which extends along the At- 
lantic coast from the northern boundary of Massachusetts to the 
southern boundary of Maryland, and stretches westward to the 
Mississippi. For every one hundred : quare miles of their land 
surface the eleven states in this region have 17.97 miles of rail- 
way, while the United Kingdom has but 16.42, Germany, 12.44, 
France, 11,06, Italy, 7.10, and Austria-Hungary, 6.30. 
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National Nicknames. 


The forefathers of the English and their Teutonic cousins 
across the sea divided all mankind into Teutons (themselves) 
“who talk ae ” and Welsch or Walsch, “the talkers of gib- 
berish.” The Saxons of Transylvania have named their neigh- 
bors in Roumania, composed of the former principalities of Mold- 
avia and Wallachia, the Wallachs, the Walsch—that is, the people 
who do not talk plainly. In Tyrol and the southern German 
provinces of Austria, Italy and the Austrian provinces inhabited 
by Italians are called “ Walschland.” The Teutonic Fleming-, of 
the northern provinces of Belgium call the French-speaking peo- 
ple of the southern provinces “ Walloons.” Canton Valais, or 
Wallis, as it is called by the Germans, is another instance of the 
meeting of Welsch and Teutons. Wales is still another instance of 
the survival of this name for the people who do not talk plainly. 
Cornwall is a corruption of Corn-Wales, Wales of the Horn— 
Corn being the Latin cornua, the name being applied because the 
country is shaped like a horn. 

_The Englishman calls his Scotch neighbor “ Sandy,” an abbre- 
viation of Alexander, or, more frequently, “‘ Sawny,” the abbrevi- 
ation of Alisaunder, as the Scotch formerly spelled ard pro- 
nounced Alexander. The Welshman is called “Taffy,” this 
being the Welsh pronunciation of Davy, the diminutive of David. 
Saint David is the patron saint of Wales, and his name is a com- 
mon one among the people. For the same reason the [rishman’s 
nickname is “ Pat” or “ Paddy,” diminutive of Patrick. The 
Englishman calls himself * John Bull” because he believes it de- 
notes his strong, sturdy characteristics. In its first use, however, 
John Bull was intended to denote stupidity, unreasoning rage, and 
obstinacy. 

In Europe the Americans are called Yankees; the South ap- 
plies it to the North ; in the North it is applied to New England. 
Some say that the name originated from the mispronuncia- 
tion of the word English by the Indians who called it “ Yeng- 
hees ;” others that Yankee is an obsolete word of some of the 
English dialects, which meant simpleton. The English fre- 
quently allude to the American as “Brother Jonathan.” The 
Mexican inhabitants of our southwestern states and territories 
are kr.own to us as “Greasers.” None of the higher class of 
Mexicans are ever called by this name. Gris, pronounced grees, 
is the Spanish word signifying a mixture of black and white, gray, 
pepper and salt. The people given this name are of mixed race 
—half Indian, half Spanish. The name of “ Hans” for the Ger- 
man and ‘“Mynheer” for the Hollander explain themselves. 
“Ole” for the Norwegian and Dane are also much used in this 
country. 





AN INDIAN STATE PROBABLE.—The question of what shall be 
done with the five civilized Indian tribes now in Indian territory is 
one which must soon be settled. Until within a few years the In- 
dians were known to be wedded to their race isolation as well as to 
their system of holding lands in common. Of late, however, 
there has beena change. ‘The Indians probably recognize that 
the existence of Oklahoma as a territory soon to become a state 
is a warning to them. Fromtime to time efforts are made 
to bring the Indian territory proper, as it now exists, under the 
jurisdiction of Oklahoma, with a view to its ultimate absorption 
in the latter. The Indians cannot fail to see that in a choice be- 
tween being merged in Oklahoma and forming an independent 
state of their own the latter course has incomparable advantages. 
As apart of Oklahoma they would even now be outvoted, and 
reduced to the position of a constantly dwindling munority, ex- 
posed to all the perils of race prejudice. But in a state of their 
own, capable of electing its senators and representatives in con- 
gress, as well as of governing itself by members ot the Indian“ 
race, there would be no such peril. These Indians have been 
prepared for self-government by long experience, as they have 
their own legislations, their courts, their militia, their stated elec- 
tions, and their vote by ballot. Their tribal funds would help 
maintain them as a state. The Cherokees have just increased theirs 
by between $8,060,000 and $9,000,000, and the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws combined by about $3,000,000, through land sales. 
The Osages, one of the smaller tribes in the Indian territory. who 
would go with the five larger in a scheme of statehood, are the 
richest of all. 





WILL HE REACH THE NORTH POLE?—Dr, Nansen is now 
well on his way to the extreme north in search of the North pole. 
He carries provisions for five years, though it is not expected that 
his trip will take as long as that. The vessel will follow as near 
as possible the path of theill fated Jeannette. Itis believed that 
articles from the /eannette found in Greenland were carried 
through the Polar sea and past the pole by the current. Dr. 
Nansen believes that if he rams the Fram into the ice-pack he will 
be carried in precisely the same manner as the articles from the 
Jeannette, and that he finally will land on the east side of the coast 
of Greenland. There is much to support this theory, but the ques- 
tion is, Will his vessel withstand the pressure of the ice-pack? He 
firmly believes he will be successful in reaching the pole and will 
return by way of Greenland. 
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Correspondence. 


To the New Teacher. 


By MARJORIE HARLEY. 


‘* O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, hope, and patience—these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
Yet haply there will come a w day 
When overtasked, both Love —— § Hope 
Beneath their load give way ; 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting, does the work of both.” 

As you stand, oh untried teacher, on the brink of a veritable ‘‘ Rubicon,” 
the river of scholastic life—a new teacher—you are bright with thoughts and 
dreams of the future; your horizon has no cloud; you ‘“‘dream and think 
that life is beauty,” but when the mist passes away, oh, rude awakening ! 

Determine to be a teacher in reality, not a mere lesson-hearing qadiine, 
a modern gradgrind, but a true professional teacher whose watchword is 
‘Onward and Upward,” loving the work with heartfelt and soulful affec- 
tion, with an aspiration that raises one above the common sod of earth. The 
first thing is to search and discipline ourselves, and the prayer of Plato 
of old, ‘‘God make me beautiful within,” or that of Milton, ‘“*What in me 
is dark illumine.” When come the days of clouds and trouble we must 
learn from Kant to seek the cause within ourselves. When we arrive at 
something like professional truth the old “ birch-rod method” will be laid 
aside, and our school-rooms become the happiest place a child can know and 
his teacher his best of friends. 

We learn from the Bible ‘* Render to Czsar the things which are Czsar’s,”’ 
Our pupils have rights to be respected as well as we ourselves, They will 
usually be as polite to us as we areto them, Firmness and courtesy are all 
necessary for disciplining a school ; if there be a wayward one who does not 
readily accede to law and order there are ways to oblige him to do so, Pu- 
pils must learn that the school is for those who are obedient, kind, respect- 
ful, and industrious, and for none others. 

‘* Be sure you are right then go ahead” is a good motto, and keep going. 
The great fault of the teacher is too little ‘Go-ahead ;” the school becomes 
a dead place. 

Remember that no success is ever attained without aspiration and knowl- 

The successful teacher must be an earnest student of education and 
children. He must live for the high things in teaching, have gee that 
take hold on eternity. This is the great question : What can I| do to elevate 
the standard of my school? Think of the life of your pupils. A pleasant 
‘* good-morning ” and a quiet ‘‘ please” and ‘‘I thank you” may be new to 
them. Many children have little home training, and we must teach them 
the zsthetic and courteous things of life. 

Of the ever complaining teachers I will say I have found them inferior 
ones, They complain of patrons, and of not having the respect of their stu- 
dents ; look earnestly within you ; the cause is there. Beside the text-book 
we must teach lessons of love, patience, and charity. No life must be 
counted as wasted when spent aright in the dusty, crayon-inscribed school- 
room. To the teacher I feel these words are specially directed, ‘‘ He that 
o’ercometh shall all things inherit.”’ 





” Are Catholic children allowed to go to Protestant schools ? 

Paterson. E. D. P. 

There was an attempt made to keep Catholic children out by re- 
fusing absolution to their parents. The Council at Baltimore says: 
“We admonish parents to send them to the parochial or to other 
truly Catholic schools, unless, perhaps, in particular cases the 
bishop judge something else to be allowable.” 

This is said by some to be the rule now, but other Catholics 
say the contrary—that any parent is allowed to send his children 
where he chooses. There is evidently two parties, and a dispute 
which will require some time to settle. It isa fact that two- 
thirds or more of the Catholic children are in public schools. 





Of what use are bacteria? Are bacteria and microbes the same ? 

Astral, O. 

Bacteria (plural of bacterium), are microscopic plants. As to 
their office a paper says: “But for these microbes the human 
race must perish off the face of the earth. The useful bacteria 
are not only nature’s scavengers, they are specially antagonistic to 
harmful varieties. In their own growth they produce substances 
capable of peptonising organic matter. Thus they are capable of 
breaking up the complex organic bodies constituting sewage into 
their simple elements. The liquefying orders of bacteria practically 
feed on sewage. Their action resembles digestion in the disin- 
tegration it effects. These bacteria are almost the ee agents of 
universal hygiene, clearing away more quickly than the dogs of 
Constantinoplehe remains of all that has had life. In England 
sewage is passed through a filter bed so as to give the bacteria 
an unlimited supply of nutritive material. The water leaves clear 
and sweet, the bacteria having destroyed all filth. 





What proportion of the population in European countries can vote? In 
the United States it is about one-fifth. C.D. 

The electors of Great Britain and Ireland number a little less 
than one-sixth of the population; in France, a little more than 
one-fourth ; Germany, alittle more than one-fifth ; Greece, a little 
more than one-fifth; Italy, less than one-tenth; Holland, about 
one-fifteenth ; Sweden, about one-sixth; Norway, about one- 
seventh ; Belgium (since the late constitutional changes), about 
one-sixth, 
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Great Britain and its Ruler, 
(Selected from Our Times.) 


The reign of Queen Victoria is one of the longest in English 
history. Only one, that of George ILI. (who reigned sixty years) 
exceeds it in length, and another sovereign, Henry III. died after 
a reign of fifty-six years, the period that has elapsed since Victoria 
ascended the throne. She was born May 24, 1819, being the 
daughter of Edward, duke of Kent, brother of William 1V. and 
was proclaimed queen June 21, 1837. In 1840 she married Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. They had five daughters and 
four sons, of whom the eldest son, Albert Edward, the Prince of 
Wales, is heir to the British throne. The queen has been a widow 
since 1862. ~ 

Her reign has much more besides length to make it notable in 
English history. It has been a stirring and eventful time, marked 
by wonderful extension of British territory, vast increase of popu- 
lation, and remarkable changes in social and industrial life. 





QUEEN VICTORIA, 


Among the more important events are the adoption of the free 
trade policy, the federation of Canada, the discovery of gold in 
Australia, the annexation of large portions of India, the Crimean 
war, the Indian mutiny, the opening of Chinese ports to trade, the 
admission of Jews to parliament, the building of the Suez canal, 
the adoption of free schools, the extension of territory in East and 
South Africa, the occupation of Egypt, the disestablishment of the 
Irish church, the passage of the Irish land and coercion acts, and 
the rearrangement of parties on account of the question of home- 
rule: 

Homce-Rule—The question of home-rule for Ireland, which has 
been the leading one in Great Britain for the past ten or twelve 
years, has occupied the attention of parliament during the whole 
summer. It is strange that Mr. Gladstone who started on his 
political career with the Conservatives, a party that opposes all 
change, should be found championing this radical measure; how- 
ever, he was placed in power on this issue and when he assumed 
office last year he made it the corner-stone of his policy. The de- 
bates in parliament have been animated and at times personal. 
A few weeks ago an allusion to Mr. Gladstone as Herod and to 
his chief opponent as Judas brought several members to blows. 
Outside of parliament both parties have tried to influence public 
opinion by holding meetings. A peculiar feature of the contest 
is the position of the Protestants of Ulster, who are so opposed 
to home-rule that at one time they threatened rebellion. The bill 
was finally brought to a vote and passed the house of commons 
by a vote of 301 to 267. 

It was introduced into parliament by Mr. Gladstone, Feb. 13 
last, with perhaps the greatest speech heever made. It provides 
for an elective Irish senate of 48 and a lower house of 103 mem- 
bers. Its object is to establish a legislative body in Dublin for 
the conduct of both legislation and administration in Irish as dis- 
tinct from imperial affairs. The executive power in Ireland (if 
the bill becomes law) will continue vested in the queen, The term 
of the lord lieutenant will be six years. ‘The royal Irish consta- 
bulary will cease to exist and no force other than the ordinary 
civil police will be permitted to be formed. Appeal from courts in 
Ireland to the house of lords will cease and all persons having 
the right to appeal will have the right to appeal to the queen in 
council. The bill was defeated in the house of lords, but this 
will not end the matter; experience has shown that that body is 
powerless when the house of commons, directly representing the 
people of the realm, is really determined to push a measure through. 

he Colontes.—Great Britain is the greatest commercial nation 
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of modern times, and has naturally been a very successful colon- 
izing nation. Whatever motives other nations may have had in 
gaining a foothold in any part of the world, the motive of the Eng- 
lish is the advancement of trade, and Englishmen, who are scat- 
tered all over the world, always have a keen eye to British inter- 
ests. This is shown in the case of Cecil Rhodes who took pos- 
session of Mashonaland in South Africa, two or three years ago, 
and thus secured a region that will yield untold amounts of gold 
and silver. 

Great Britain has possessions in every 
continent. On her route to India she 
has Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, a con- 
troling power in Egypt, Aden, and other 
possessions. Continuing the circle she 
has Burma, the strait settlements, Hong 
Kong, part of New Guinea, Australia, 
and Fiji. Added to this is the larger 
part of North America, Bermuda, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, the Windward and 
Leeward islands, and British Guiana. 
All of the colonies are not mentioned 4 
here, but most of the principal ones. 
They have governors appointed by the 
general government, but co far as the 
making of local laws are concerned 
they do pretty much as they please. 

The most important of the British West Indian islands is Ja- 
maica, on account of its size, the varied beauty of its scenery, the 
capabilities of its soil, and healthfulness of its climate. The 
principal productions are coffee, pimento, ginger, cinchona, sugar, 
cacao, oranges, limes, tobacco, nutmegs, cocoanuts, pineapples, 
bananas, and other fruits. The commercial importance of the 
island is increasing, as is shown by its very excellent exhibit at the 
World’s fair. 

. 


France and Siam. 


The contest between France and Siam over a strip of territory 
between their respective possessions for a time threatened serious 
international complications. The dispute originated in the al- 
leged murder of a party of Frenchmen by a Siamese officer and 
his men. The French demanded indemnity and apology, and 
despite the remons- 
trances of the Siamese, 
French _ warships 
steamed up the Me- 
nam river, though fired 
upon by the forts, and 
anchored off Bangkok. 
This gave France an 
excuse for issuing an 
ultimatum in which 
she demanded: the 
possession of 95,000 
square miles of terri- 
tory anda large sum 
of money. The heavy 
line on the map shows 
the boundary between 
Annam and Siam -ae- 
cording tothe Siamese 
government ; the bro- 
ken line the boundary 
as clairned by Annam, 
and the double line the 
boundary as demand- 
ed by the French and 
which Siam felt herself 
forced to concede. It 
will be seen that this takes in the Mekong river which the French 
wanted as a means of communication between Tonkin and the 
southern provinces of Cambodia and Cochin China. As a matter 
of abstract right the territory did not belong to France. The 
whole controversy shows the policy of certain European powers 
when dealing with weaker nations. Siam having yielded in this 
case, the next move of France may be to include the whole of that 
kingdom in her territory. 

It will be seen that the new boundary touches that of the Brit- 
ish province of Burma, and England was expected to make a 
vigorous protest, but the French were allowed to carry their 
point. China also had interests at stake, as the boundary on the 
north was not well defined and the French have undoubtedly en- 
croached on Chinese possessions. 


¥ 
The Riots in Bombay. 


About the middle of August serious riots occurred in the 
city of Bombay in British India on account of Hindu and: Mo- 
hammedan holidays falling on the same day, during which much 
property was destroyed. Owing to the Mussulman.chronology, 


Sir Henry ARTHUR BLakg, 
Governor of Jamaica. 
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which gives the year 
only 354 days, Moham- 
medan festivals, as dat- 
ed according to English 
or Hindu time, are con- 
tinually moving. It fol- 
lows of course that 
once in a calculable 
cycle of years any given 
Mohammedan festival 
will fall on the same day 
as any given Hindu cel- 
ebration. The adher- 
ents of the two relig- 
ions, although intensely 
fanatical, can calmly 
view each others’ pro- 
cessions, but when two 
processions come to- 
gether there is likely to 
be trouble. The Hindus 
are mild in disposition, 
and hence in such cases 
the Mohammedans are 
usually the aggressors. 

Such appeared to be 
the case during the re- 
cent riots. Desperate conflicts took place in the streets and a 
large number of persons were killed and wounded. The police 
and force of troops were inadequate to cover the whole city and 
before quiet had been restored in one quarter, fresh outbreaks 
would occur in other parts of the city. The rage of the mob was 
directed especially against the mosques, several of which were 
sacked and burned. Troops were finally summoned to guard the 
public buildings, the gunboats in the harbor were cleared for 
action and brought into position to cover the native quarters, and 
the rioters were thus awed into submission. 


¥ 
A Great Improvement in Ship Building. 


The history of ocean steamship navigation presents some very 
interesting features. The most noticeable is, that during the 
sixty years since the Szrzus first began making trips, the size of 
the vessels has been vastly increased owing to improved methods 
of construction and increased power in the propelling machinery. 
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The most conspicuous failure among ocean ships was the Great 
Eastern (680 feet long), which was run for a while at a loss to 
her owners; since then much has been learned about ship-build- 
ing. The Campania and Lucania, the new Cunarders, are 
nearly as long as this great ship (622 feet), and have engines that 
place them among the speediest ships that sail the seas. The 
World’s Progress presents a series of diagrams showing the com- 
parative size of the first and latest steamships, which we repro- 
duce. Ships will probably soon be made exceéding the Great 


Eastern in size. 
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New Books. 


Dr. William A. Scott has added to Crowell’s Library of Econi- 
mics and Politics, planned by Prof. Ely, a volume entitled Repu- 
diation of State Debts a study in the financial history of Missis- 
sippi, Florida, Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Minnesota, Michigan, and Vir- 
ginia. By “ Repudiation” Dr. Scott means not merely the abso- 
lute avoidance of the obligation to pay just debts, but also the 
“scaling ” of debts and the refusal to settle bonds which were not 
valid from either moral or legal standpoiut. Under this broad 
general use of the term Dr. Scott presents, in a succinct and 
scholarly style,a digest of the constitutional law, state and national, 
in so far as it bears on the subject of repudiation, and comes to 
the conclusion that the holder of repudiated bonds has no efficient 
means for enforcing the payment of his dues. He describes in 
detail the various acts of repudiation passed by twelve states. He 
er a careful scientific explanation of the facts presented, and, 

nally, in the last chapter, discusses various remedies for those 
evils of defalcation and dishonesty which have brought such heavy 
penalties upo “use states thus compromised. Dr. Scott believes 
in the states retrieving their lost or sullied honor by settling the 
valid bonds and again winning financial standing before the world. 
It is one of the most important contributions of the day to financiai 
history. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston and New York. $1.50.) 





No more brillliant nor eccentric geuius brightened English lit- 
erature in the eighteenth century than Jona/han Swift, but he 
wrote with a pen dipped in gall and not only sacrificed his per- 
sonal friendships but his chances of advancement in the church. 
There is no doubt the royal vices of that age demanded a vigor- 
ous castigator, and they found him in this strange, erratic child of 
genius. Two volumes of selections from his works, ed'ted with 
life, introductions, and notes, have been edited by Henry Craik, 
Volume II. contains religious and political ean Lanagee Gulliver's 
Travels, poems, etc. It contains maps showing where Swift 
located Lilliput, Brobdingnag, and other places in his immortal 
work “Gulliver's Travels.” (Macmillan & Co., New York. 


$1.90.) 


The Christian world has ceased to look upon the myths of the 
ancient Greeks as idle tales; scholars now find in them a deep 
moral significance. Allusions to them are so constantly made by 
speakers and writers of books and even by the newspapers, that 
one who is not acquainted with them is placed at a sad disadvan: 
tage. It would seem, then, that children should become ac- 
quainted with them early when the memory is strong and the 
imagination active. The fascinating story of /ason’s Quest is 
told in simple language for young people by D. O. S. Lowell, 
master of the Roxbury Latin scheol. The story is related with 
considerable detail with references here and there to other mytho- 
logical tales that will induce the pupil to pursue his reading 
further. The book has a number of striking illustrations by 
C. W. Reed. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New Yorn and Boston. 
50 cents.) 


The Economic System of Penmanship (complete in three num- 
bers) by T. J. McCannon. Ph. D., was prepared to meet the de- 
mand for means to secure better results in penmanship in the 
lower grades. The chief impediments heretofore have been (1) 
lack of improvement in handwriting in copybook work; (2) the 
tendency to form a running hand ; (3) too much practice on single 
letters before they are united in words and “sentences. The first 
fault is obviated by making the copy movable, so that instead of 
copying his own imperfect imitation the pupil, in each line he 
writes strives to reproduce the perfect copy. In the second 
place the perpendicular slant (instead of the 52 degree slant) was 
adopted to counteract the tendency of a running, unintelligible 
hand. In the third place, if there is too much practice on single 
letters the pupil finds difficulty in joining them into words. In 
the first book of this system all the small letters are given with 
word practice. In the second, all the capitals with word and sen- 
tence practice. In the third, there is drill in sentences alphabeti- 
cally arranged. The system is not based on mere theory ; its 
merits have been tested by practice. (Potter & Putnam, New 
York.) 


Scarcely any one will, at this day, be rash enough to deny that 
there are great benefits to be derived from a knowledge of the 
Greek, Roman, and Scandinavian myths. Their aid is indispen- 
sable to an appreciation of what is best in literature and art. 
Since the decline of the classics as college studies it is a source of 
gratification to lovers of literature that the schools have taketl up 
the teaching of mythology. A very attractive text-book on this sub- 
ject is The Classic Myths in English Literature, accompanied 
by an interpretative and illustrative commentary, edited by Charles 
Mills Gayley, professor of the English language and literature in 
the University of California. It is based chiefly on Bulfinch's 
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quotations. But Bulfinch’s work was not intended for the class- 
room, and the editor’s task has been to adapt it for that purpose. 
The material from Bulfinch has been revised and rearranged and 
much new material added, so that this book differs very greatly 
from the original one. A part of the book that must not be over- 
looked is the commentary in which are valuable references, tables 
of mythological geneologies, information relating to ancient art, 
etc. The illustrations are abundant and of a very attractive 
character. Several clear and beautiful colored maps add to the 
value of the volame. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Mailing price, $1.65.) 


A Syllabus of Psychology, by William M. Bryant, of the St. 
Louis high school, was prepared with special reference to the 
needs of the author’s own classes, but on account of the fact 
that it gives the more important aspects of the subject, omitting 
minor details, it will undoubtedly be found useful in academies 
and high schools generally and as a help also for private students. 
The only change hen the first edition is a few notes added as an 
appendix. (S. C, Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


There is a general awakening to the need of a good physique 
for the best achievements, mental as well as physical. Perhaps 
not since the days of classic Greece have greater efforts been put 
forth for physicai training than those of the present. A signifi- 
cant instance is the work done by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, whose physical culture department is one of its 
most important activities. Among the leaders in this special 
branch is Miss Lydia J. Newcomb, the author of Muscular Ex- 
ercises for Health and Grace, the aim of which 1s to furnish a 
simple, yet complete system of exercises that shall give flexibility 
and control to every part of the body, and shall also give health and 
grace. It will be found serviceable for the school-room and fer 
everyone who wishes bodily health and the ability rightly to use 
his respiratory and vocal organs. (Edgar S. Werner, 108 East 
16th street, N. Y. 75 cents.) 


The Isaac Pitman system of shorthand has amply proved its 
value by a trial extending over many years. It is the leading 
system in England and makes friends in this country wherever 
itis used, Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Instructor is 
one that should receive the attention of teachers and students 
who are looking for a text-book on this most useful art. It con- 
tains instruction in both the corresponding and reporting styles, 
with copious lists of phrases, exercises, business letters, and 
specimens of legal forms. It furnishes, within a volume of handy 
size, a complete presentation of phonography and may be used 
for self-instruction as well as in the class-room. This book is noted 
for the clear and logical presentation of the subject. The author 
wastes no words and indulges in no fine-spur theories. Every- 
thing is simple and direct. An abundance of examples follows 
the statement of principies. The most expert teachers and 
writers of phonography have aided in the compilation of this 
work, which is as perfect as a whole year’s labor and thought 
could make it. The price of the book, elegantly bound in cloth, 
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gilt lettered, is $1.50 or it may be had in parts. Part I., Mew 
Manual of Phonography is 60 cents; Part Il , NewPhonographic 
Reporter, 75 cents. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 3 East 14th street, 
N. Y.) 


In A Common Sense Guide to English for Foreigners, Dt- 
Oscar Weineck has adopted the method of Gouin, or the one 
now in use in many of the best schools of languages in this coun- 
try. The sutject, by this method, is developed in such a logical 
order that the pupil is enabled from the first action stated, with- 
out understanding the words spoken, to divine their meaning, 
by the logical necessity of the action that has to follow. In this 
book are arranged a series of compositions on the household, 
body, food, daily life, and surroundings, industries and profes- 
sions, animal and plant life, which will furnish the pupil with the 
words most needed for conversation. The teacher translates 
the exercises and then the pupils; the pupils are also required to 
put the questions in the form .of questions and answers. The 
book appears to be thoroughly practical, and will serve the needs 
of foreigners who want to learn our language in the briefest pos- 
sible time. (Drysen & Pfeiffer, 254 Fifth avenue, New York.) 


A book has been written by Mme. F: Roena Medini, entitled 
The What and How of Vocal Culture. It is the outcome of 
long study with Francesco Lamperti, and of much experience as 
a singer and a teacher of singing. The exercises with their 
analyses have been arranged for the use of pupils, and the work 
is intended to be of practical help to those that would improve 
and correctly use their singing voices. There are eighteen chap- 
ters, discussing, among other things, “‘ The Power of Imagina- 
tion,” “ Breathing,” “The Emission of Voice,’”’ “ Enunciation, 
“ Accent,”’ “ Long Life of Singers and Speakers,” etc. There is 
also an elaborate analysis of voice-production, with the author's 
special and original marking of the well-known song, “ Last Rose 
of Summer.” (Edgar S. Werner, 108 East 16th street, N. Y. 
Cloth, $1.00.) 


, 


*T have met over 50 people cured of dyspepsia by Hood’s Sarsaparilla,’ 
a traveling merchant. 


says 
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Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 
rehefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 
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the American Branch, 86 W. Broad- 
way, cor. Leonard, N. Y. City. 
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In the School-Room. 


Tne plan of this popular little paper has been 
changed to the original idea—exclusively that of pro- 
viding a resumé of the Current Events of the pre- 
ceding month for teachers and pupils. The entire 
paper is devoted to this purpose—not to the murders 
and other crimes, prize fights, etc., that take up so 
much of the modern newspaper—but to those events 
which go to make up the current history of the 
world. 


It is Carefully Edited. 


and all unnecessary material is eliminated. This is 
a point of special importance and great value, as 
the paper just as it is, is ready to be placed at once 
in the hands of pupils. No one ventures to dispute 
the benefit of a regular study of Current Events in 
school. That day has gone by, and no paper pre- 
sents these in so attractive a form as Our TIMEs. 
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Get Up a Club in Your School. 








Every reader of this paper can do something to in- 
crease the circulation of Our Times and thus benefit 
himself and his pupils. Last year we had many 
clubs of from 2 to 103 copies. This year we want to 
make a jump to 50,000 circulation, and to do this we 
make the offers below. Send for sample copies at 
once and make a start. The price per year is only 30 
cents ; for clubs of two or more, 25 cents each. Fora 
club of 10 at 25 cents, we send “Great Nations of the 
World,” free. For 25 subscribers at 25 cents we renew 
your subscription to THe JouRNAL, free. Every sub- 
scriber to THE JouRNAL is entitled to a copy for him- 
self at club rate or 25 cents. Send $2.75 to renew 
your JOURNAL and secure Our Times for a year. 


Now is the Time. 


Don’t delay a day. Now is the time as school is 
beginning so as to get the benefit of the paper for 
the entire school year from September to June. Re- 
member their is no paper like it. Hundreds have 
written to us in praise of it. A leading school book 
publisher of N. Y. called at our office and subscribed 
for his nephew, a lad of 16, attending a large private 
school, said he: “It’s the best and most compact 
little paper of the kind I have ever seen.” And we 
could give hundreds of testimonials were there room, 








OUR GREAT PREMIUM. 








(1) Send two new 


OUR OFFER: 


book free, postpaid. 


GREAT NATIONS OF THE WORLD: 


THEIR RULERS AND STATESMEN. 


Finely illustrated from latest photographs of the Kings and Queens of the leading countries. 
This book will be found invaluable for teachers to use in connection with lessons on History and Geo- 
graphy and the study of Current Events. 
history is given to show their origin. 
4. Everything of importance of the recent history of the world is included, 
TIMEs, a monthly journal of current events, it is very valuable. 


1. The leading governments are described. 2. Enough of the 
3. The present rulers are described, and portraits are given. 
In connection with Our 


subscribers to Our Times and (60 cents) and get this 


(2) Send a new subscriber and 15 cents extra and get this book free (45 cents in all). 
(3) Send 10 new subscribers at club rate ($2.50) and get the book free, postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


This book (50 cents) and Our Times (30 cents a year) for only 
50 cents if this advt. is returned with order. 





OTHER POPULAR ; PREMIUMS. 
Portraits of American Authors. 


BRYANT. 


These are excellent fac-simile crayon portraits of large size, 22x28 inches, lithographed on heavy paper and very 
But few school-rooms are now without one portrait. t 
walls any longer; Take up a collection for frames, Neat ones can be made for about $1 00 each by your own picture 


Gen. Washingto 


LONGFELLOW. 


suitable for framing. 


dealer or carpenter. We also have other portraits. 


Columbus, Gen.Grant, Abraham Lincoln, 
Tennyson, Beethoven, 


Price, only 3O cents each, mailed in strong paper tube. Two for 50 cents or fivefor only $1.00, Try to buy five or 
more at one doe, We have other portraits, and shall have ready in October a list of portraits and other things for school 
decoration, There is a great movement beginning to cover the bare walls where teachers and pupils spend one-third 


or one-fourth of the year. 


OUR OFFER: 


WHITTIER. 


Why not have more? Don’t look at bare 


. Gladstone, 


n. Shak espeare 
Handel, OND, 


Mozart. 





1. One portrait and a new subscriber to Our Times for only 45c. 
2. Two portraits free for 5 new subscribers. 
3 Five portraits free for 10 new subscribers. 


E. L. KELLOGG 2€ CO., 61 EAsT 9TH STREET, NEW 
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Luxury In Travel to the World’s Fair. 


Of the several routes to the World’s Fair, 
there is none more 9 non than the New 
York, Ontario and Western R. R. It is a 
superbly equipped line with a solid road bed 
laid with the frcaviest steel rails. It runs 
through the beautiful highlands of the Hud- 
son and crosses the state of New York 
through the valleys of the Wallkill, Beaver- 
kill, Delaware and Chenango rivers, passing 
through a region that is famous for its pic- 
turesque beauty. It is the only railroad out 
of New York which uses regular reclining 
chair cars, and these are run through to 
Niagara Falls without charge. They have 
not only reclining seats but also wash rooms 
fully furnished. The engines on these trains 
are made on the “camel back”’ pattern, and 
have a record of a mile in thirty-seven 
seconds. They burn hard coal, thus giv- 
ing freedom from dust and dirt. 

The Ontario and Western with its con- 
nections, forms one of the best trunk lines 
to the World’s Fair. Pullman sleeping 
cars run through from New York to Chi- 
cago over the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
R. R., through the wonderful St. Clair tun- 
nel, which consists of an iron tube under 
the St. Clair river. The return is by the same 
route, which, however, allows a stop of 
about six hours at Niagara Falls. 

Full information regarding this delightful 
trip can be had by addressing Mr. J. C. 
Anderson, 56 Beaver Street, or by calling 
at the company’s office, 371 Broadway, New 
York City. 

* 

It is said there is actually a man in exist- 
ence, and an intelligent one at that, who 
contends that the conclusion of scientists 
that the earth is round is a mistake. This 
gentleman's method of reasoning is un- 
doubtedly curious and ingenious, but it can 
hardly outweigh the abundance of evidence 
on the other side, among which is that, in 
firing north and sonth artillerists have to 
take into account the deflection from a 
straight line caused by the motion of the 
earth. This deflection increases from pole 
to equator. Asacontinual reminder of the 
rotundity of the earth there is nothing bet- 
ter than one of Potter & Putnam’s New 
York, globes. Maps, blackboards, school 
desks, and all kinds of school supplies may 
also be obtained of this frm. 


‘“‘ There are dictionaries and dictionaries, 
but the noblest Roman of them all is Web- 
ster's.” This was said of the latest “ Un- 
abridged” by a prominent writer. As it 
was true of that work, how much more 
applicable the statement is to its successor, 
the “ International, ” which after a vast out- 
lay has been brought to completion and 
placed upon the market. 

This new Webster, by a natural right, has 
taken a warm place in the regard of the 
English-speaking people. It is recognized 
as the standard authority. While compact, 
it is sufficiently comprehensive, and while 
strikingly attractive tpographically, and rich 
and substantial in binding, it is still within 
the reach of about all who wish to possess 
a work of this kind. 

In these days of sénsational publishing 
and advertising it is refreshing to observe 
with, what conscientious scholarly labor this 
new Webster has been produced, and the 
conservative methods by which it is being 
presented by the well-known Merriam pub- 
lishing house of Springfield, Mass. 

* 

It once appeared to be the idea that if 
the home was well supplied with handsome 
furniture it mattered very little what was in 
the school-room. But there has been a 
great change. Everything is done now to 
make the school-room attractive. Among 
those who contribute to this result are 
Peckham, Little & Co., 56 Reade street, 
New York. They will gladly furnish in- 
formation in regard to school-room articles. 


e 
IMPORTANT, 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, copes Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel 1 the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


No teacher should undervalue the educa- 
tional benefit to be derived from having the 
school-room well provided with wall maps; 
such, for instance, as those made by W, 
& A. K. Johnson. They are an orna- 
ment to any school-room. These maps, 
besides all kinds of school supplies may be 
obtained of J. M. Alcott, 9 West Fourteenth 
street, New York. 





Highly Digestible 


and Nutritious 
Van Houtens 
Cocoa 


—(Best and Goes Farthest)— 


A Trial will Show 

its Great Superiority 

in Strength, Flavor 
and Cheapness. 


The question of what books shall be used 
for supplementary reading will be pretty 
well answered if the teacher will examine 
the list of T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
and Beston. Among the most striking 
|of these are Mrs. Bolton’s ‘‘ Famous” 
| books, giving sketches of famous authors, 
etc.; Little Arthur’s Histories of England, 
| France, and Rome; A Century of Amer- 
ican Literature, from Benj. Franklin to 
James Russell Lowell; the Astor Library 
of Standard Literature, comprising the 
most popular works of Dickens, Scott, 
Cooper, Irving, Ruskin, Carlyle, etc. ; Stand- 
ard poets, including Browning, Bryant, 
Burns, Scott, Cooper, Chaucer, Milton, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and 
others ; Abbot’sRollo Books and American 
Histories and many others, which the cata- 
jogue of this firm fully describes. 

. 

Who would wish to bring back the good 
old days when the fashionable mode of 
travel in the country was on horseback ? 
Betweea electricity, the steam engine, and 
the bicycle, the horse, that poor, abused 
quadruped, is likely to find his occupation 
gone. Every country road is traversed by 
the “ silent steeds,” among which area 
goodly number of 5 ne made by the 
Ames & Frost Co., Chicago. A catalogue 
telling all about high grade Imperials will 
be sent free. 








As Large 

As a dollar ad Sed 
scrofula sores on my 
poor little boy, sicken- 
ing and disgusting. They 
were especially severe 
a3 on his legs, back of his 
= ears and on his head. 
I gave him Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. In two weeks 


the sores commenced to 
heal up; the scales came off and all over his 
body new and healthy flesh and skin formed. 
When he had taken two bottles of HOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA,he was free from sores.” 
Harry K, Rusy, Box 356, Columbia, Penn. 





Hoop’s PILLS are a mild, geu*':, painless, 
safe and efficient cathartic. Always reliable. 2c. 
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NUMBER | FOR ADULTS 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES 


The surest, simplest, safest rem- 
= on earth. oO purgatives, no 
cathartics, no laxatives to destroy 
the stomach, but strengthening, 
up-building, local nutrition. 
50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


HEALTH 61 Fifth Avenue, 
FOOD | '!99 Tremont PA a 
CO 632 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia 
1601 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, 
Pamphlets mailed free. 


BOVININE 


in the 
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Acts like magic 
alcohol and 
restor- 


habits, entirely 
ing the 


digestive 
powers. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Every where. 

















worn spoons, ete 

= quickly done by dipping in mel 
metal. No experience, polishing’ 

wel OF machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co.. Columbus.0. 
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——The firm now known as Macmillan & Co., is 
in its fiftieth year, its first issues being The Phitos- 
ophy of Training, by A, R. Craig, late Classical 
Master in the Glasgow Normalseminary. ‘* Pub- 
ished by D. and A. Macmillan, 57 Aldersgate 
street ” (1843). From 1844 to 1863 the headquar- 
ters of the firm were at Cambridge, with a large 
list of Cambri men as authors, among whom 
were Hare, Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, Trench, 
Colenso, James Payn, F. W. Farrar, etc. In 
1863, the headquarters of the firm were trans- 
ferred to London. The present members of the 
London house are: Mr. Alexander Macmillan 
{oa of the founders), Mr. George Lillie Craik 
admitted 1865), Mr. Frederick Macmillan (1874), 
Mr. George A, Macmillan (1879), and Mr. Maurice 
Macmillan (1883). The founder of the firm, Mr. 
Daniel Macmillan, died in 1857. The branch 
house in New York was opened in 1869; and on 
the death of Mr. George E. Brett, its manager, it 
became an independent firm, consisting of the 
members of the London house, with Mr. Geo: 
Platt Brett as American partners, The New York 
office has now removed from Fourth avenue to its 
new quarters, No. 66 Fifth avenue. 


The marvelous cheapness of books is one 
of the things that strikes the visitor to book 
stalls, Many of these, however, are not 
only cheap in price but cheap in quality. 
This fault, however, cannot be found with 
the works selected for The American Co- 
operative Library, John B, Alden, manager, 
57 Rose street. N. Y. Just think of it! 
The American Co-operative Library makes 
the world’s best literature all accessible to 
any one, in city or country, at a rate of cost 
of one cent a day for a dollar book. Vast 
numbers of books cost only one-half to one- 
fourth of that price. They are all best 
cloth-bound, large-type editions. These 
are some of the prices of their books : Ben 
Hur, eight cents ; Littlke Women, eight cents ; 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, eleven cents. Send 
two cents for a 160-page catalogue and full 
particulars. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRur has been used for over 
YEARS b o 


ery part of the world. 
Winslow's Soothin, =" 
Twenty-five cents a 


and take no other kind. 


Everybody has doubtiess heard of Perry 
& Co., London, the largest aud oldest pen 
makers inthe world, Their pens have kept 
their place in spite of strong rivals on ac- 
count of high and acknowledged merit. 
Samples will be sent to teachers on appli- 
cation by the Spencerian Bo Co., 
agents, 810 Broadway, N. Y 


All, no doubt, have noted their feelings 
on going out in the morning in a cool, 
bracing atmosphere. The animal spirits 
rise and the mind becomes bright and active. 
Something of this effect is produced by tak- 
ing Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. This 
preparation contains 1n the highest degree 
the power of sustaining life and energy. It 
restores those who have overworked, or in 
any- way impaired their vigor. prevents de- 
bility and nervous exhaustion. It may be 
had of druggists or will be sent by mail b 
the F. Crosby Co., 56 West Twenty-fift 
street, New York. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano Eveventn Srreer, 
NEW YORK. 


sole 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most yg ly located neu in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European pl 
— It has been recently enlarged b 
handsome addition that doubles its former capac vy. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest 
of Colonial Decoration in this coun’ rithin a a 
radious of a few blocks from the hote ‘are all the 
educational put lishers of the city, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





DRY GOODS. 








Mass,, Boston, 162 Boylston St. 


HELEN F. BLANEY, Director. 


Union Institute of Arts. 


For Fine and Industrial Art Education. Also 
Normal Art Lessons, for Public or Private 
Schools, given by mail—Circulars. 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 
If you are a beginner, get the new method 

‘“‘French, with or without a Master.” 1 vol., 
1 oo. If you know some French subscribe to ‘* Le 

rancais” . $2.00 per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, 4 
&c., also exercises which are corrected free of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cf the Berlitz School of 
Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


THE ART STUDENT, $1.00 a year. 


FASHIONABLE 


DRESS GOODS 
FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 


We desire to note the arrival of our 
Fall styles in Dress Goods. 

Full lines of Foreign Novelties selected 
to meet the demands of fine trade—the 
cho'cest styles and qualities obtainable. 

Special styles in Fabrics, for out-door 








. ies i KN . Edito 
wear; Tufted Novelties in sheded tones | | =! LAUTR. 2. r. Eleven oor introdd now 
resembling velvet, but woven entirely of| numbers for 25 conte. cst oa 8 
N.Y. Vol. 1. ‘Bound in Cioth 1 oe i % o. yy 
wool. paid for $1.00. 





Basket Cheviots in striking combin:- 
tions of color, striped with curled mohair. 

Scot’s Cloth, a rugged wool fabric of 
the tweed order. 

Coastguard Serges in full range of 
shades. An abunda:ce of Solid Colored 
Woolens; one case Crystal Poplins, 45 
inches wide, price $1.00 per yard. 

These goods ready for display and sale 
on Monday next. 


James MeCreery & Co, 








Study for a higher grade as a teacher. 
There are plenty of poorly prepared 


; teachers, Make a great effort this 


BRBACBAVA 


season. Take an examination. 
SHAW’S NATIONAL QUES- 
TION BOOK will help wonderfully. 


Questions are Graded. Best book in 
every way published. Price, $1.75 
BROADWAY @ IIrn STREET, postpaid. Worth $5.00. Send for 
descriptive circular. Live agents 


wanted for summer work. Exclusive 
territory. Send for terms. Books 
shipped from Chicago if desired, 


B. L. KELLOGG & C0.Vew_Yone. 


Cuicaco. 
ee 


Berurz & Co., MADIGON SQUARE, N. Y. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Piates, 
onthe special ond ecteusite teanch of dentistry known 
sdjustment mtrarith perfect nec bane po 
iiaving every taciicy facility oor ee eae et can 


class workmanship. ¥ 4 —E- 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St, 


NEW YORK. 


RY TRIOQPE 
HAIR YAN § 





ROUS 
KIN. 











kin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
eprains, All druggists or by mail 60 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


DEAFISSs.2.usn nvses cynen 


erly ty F. Haven, 654 Dwey, Pease MWinitehorbock of p 


Sure relief 
—— Pastil i ES Prices cts ASTHMA. 
KIDDER’S “y mail, Stowell & Co. 


arlestown, Mass. 














MY 














b] Woot book can sive 
TEACHERS’ AIDS, you" mose Sa 
A A eth 
ods in sree Histor story of ucation, etc, 
Send 6 cents. E. L. & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New Tok 
“VES 





8OG0800 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
ay et TO EVERY 


GPEATAMERICAN LADIES mis ey 


THE CREATEST sINDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 
If you enjoy a cx a cup of Delicious Tea anne ip your os orders. 34)bs. Fine 


o and this “ miums given 
avery with th es < Borders and upwards The most nation 









cs iat year 





no inizedce Our Bets and — 
rN with Ste gat 15, and 4 soem in mce Our it New Nr am 
nh Teas. Formosa and See = Brea — 
\ 0M i Mined, ‘Good mized tes reer. tes mile f in United 

for ized teas 200 Four wae fartoer than three 


pounds of trash. quarty Youre’ entromel vopaasion fe pound som Oe 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., ?.0.Box 280. 31 & 1 38 § Vesey St., NY. 
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New and Important to Teachers. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Wi.uiAM RENTON. 12mo. With Diagrams. “$1.00 net. 





Full Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of this and many other distinguished 
text-books in all departments of Education sent free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
743-745 Broadway, New York City. 


D° not begin the new school year without introducing some of our 








new and popular text-books. HALE’S STORIES FOR 

CHILDREN will be sure to please all the little ones of the third 

and fourth year grades. Dr. Lowell’s tale of the search for the Golden 

Fleece is told in the most fascinating manner and will interest the old as 
well as the young. 

Our best books are too. many to be enumerated here. Our latest 


Catalogue, or Special Price List, or a proposition for introduction and ex- 
change will be sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teachers’ handbook of Paper 
Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL, of Chicago, especially adapted to 
Kindergartens and Public Schools. 








Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school-room, the originality of her ideas in regard 
‘to the construction of plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which 
she gives descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value 
to all kindegartners and progressive public school teachers, 


Price, 25 Cents, by mail. Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 


646 Washington Street, BOSTON. 47 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


A Patriotic Primer i Little Citizen 


the 


The political history of the United States and the relations of children to the govern- 
ment of the home, the school and their country given in a compact and interesting form. 


Every American teacher should have one. By mail, postpaid, 8 cents. Remit by 


stage stamps to 
Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 t 22nd Street, New York City. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 


“We doamiss to spend seven oreight years merely scraping ether so much miserable Latin and 
-@reek as might be learned otherwise ity de Diteliy te ane pean, temas 


Virgti, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, . Livy, Homer’ Thad, Gospel . John, and 
Kenophon's ‘Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, wheat. shies ~ 
"s and Progressive Latin Grammar: 


. . a" ted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
other systems. Price to teachers for examinati: 
= Speakers, Frest’s dnertcan’ 











, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


orton > Weil gadis ltar Saatingard fees. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


“EUREKA” 


exclaimed Archimedes, when he found 
what he had long sought—and “Eureka” 
will every teacher echo when the new 
edition of 


MAY’S PHYSIOLOGY 


is seen. Full of illustrations. PRINTED 
IN FIVE COLORS, beautifully done. 
Fine paper. Clear type. Scientifically 


accurate in all its details. 
Strong Handsome Binding. 
Moderate Price. 


ou want far and away the best 
on Physiology, be sure to ex- 


tae if 
text-boo 
amine 


MAY’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


("Will be published Sept. 25th, 1893. 
WM. WOOD & CO., Pubs., New York. 
MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 
in the country, more especially in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains : 





Genera. Notes, TRAINING FoR “TELLING By Ear,” 
by W. G. McNaucut. A Pea ror THE USE OF THE 
Starr Notation 1n Scuoous, by S. M. Crosses, 
Pupit Teacuers’ EXAMINATION IN PrRactTIcAL Music. 
Instructions to H. M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 
Scuoot Society's Concert. MUSIC (in both No- 
TAtTIons). “*Curistmas Time,” Two-part ng, 
By B. Mansett Ramsgy. “ THe Wassait Sona,” 
Christmas Carol, vpage for two Trebles. ** Tus 
Curistmas Tree,” U n Song, by S. C. Cooke. 
Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 

The music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 

application. 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 ceats. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


(3 doors from Broadway), 





Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Broeks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisti of the Originals d T latio rra osite " 
I. The | First Four Books of Ceesar’s Commentaries.) "Bach 7S. mo. 


2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 

3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 

Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 
postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 


The BENN PITMAN System 


Of Phonography, as taught to hundreds of eng at 
the famous Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, by N. P. 
Herrtey, the well known Stenographer, may now 
be obtained. ns definite and uniform; pecu- 
liarly adapted for class and self instruction. In lesson 
sheets, $1.00; book form, $1.25. Sample conten, half 
price : examination copy toteachers, rres. Address: 

. H, BIGLOW & COMPANY, Publishers, 62 Broad 
Street, New York. 





‘ SHORTHAND. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1893 says: “It will be seen from the statistics of in- 
struction in d in the United States, that the 
system mainly followed is that ot ISAAC PITMAN.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher” (15c.) and 
“ Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
the New York Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 

Lessons (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
tan School of and Typewriting, % 
ve., cor. 17th St. 


TakE 
Fifth 








[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORE. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Prose Dictation Exercises from the 
English Classics with Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By 
mail 30 cents. (Ready August 15th.) 

Common Words Difficult to Spell. 
A graded list of 3500 words. Adopted by 
the best schools and businesscolleges. By 
mail 24 cents. 

JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom 8t., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














